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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 
ag 

The month of September is one of very 
varied labors. We sow for next year’s crops, 
and we reap the harvests of the present season. 
We are anxious lest frost shall pinch too soon, 
and dread too great heat and drouth, lest our 
root crops and pasturage shall suffer. September 
seals the fute of the corn crop which is, neat 
to hay, the most important of the products of 
the soil. Adry autumn is looked forward to by 
many; perhaps it will come, if so, it will offer 
peculiar facilities for draining, getting out 
swamp muck, and doing many other things, 
which we could not do if it were wet. 

Apples—When animals are excluded from 
the orchard, those apples that fall this month 
should be dried, made into cider for vinegar, or 
cooked for fattening swine. In the warm 
weather of September, fruit will dry rapidly. 
It will therefore require less care than in Oc- 
tober, but the apples are not so solid and good. 


Agricultural Fairs.—Make plans not only to 
attend a fair or two, but to contribute some 
articles of utility or skill, that will add to the 
interest of the occasion. Discourage horse-racing. 


Beans.—Pull early beans as soon as the pods 
appear well matured. They should not be al- 
lowed to stand until they are dead ripe, and the 
leaves dry. Spread them on the barn floor, or 
on loose boards under shelter. They will cure 
in such places better than if piled in the field. 


Beets.—Pull up all weeds among them, and 
throw them around the plants for a mulching. 
Thin out the small ones for table use. Those 
that are to remain for winter’s use, should be ten 
inches apart. They will occupy all the ground. 

Bones,—Save bones of all kinds for fertilizing 
the soil. Instead of allowing them to disfigure 
the yard, or way-side, order every one to be 
thrown into a large box, or hogshead in the 
back yard, beyond the reach of dogs. Every 
family can collect several dollar’s worth yearly. 

Carrots.—This is the month for carrots to grow. 
Run a subsoil plow twice between the rows, or 
spade the ground and dress them for the last 
time. Let no other green thing but carrot tops 
be seen. If the ground is not already rich 
enough, apply liquid manure, or fine manure 
of some kind, worked in between the drills. 

Calves and Colts, unless they are too young, 
should be entirely separated this month from 
their dams. If grass is short, they should be 
fed green corn stalks cut fine, or fine hay, wet- 








ted up with a little meal daily, and should have 
a constant supply of fresh water. 
Cows.—Read about cows in Calendar for 
August. Those that will come in shortly, and 
are already in good flesh, should be kept in 
rather poor pasture. Let farrow cows, de- 
signed for beef next winter, be dried off at 
once, but kill no more cows than can be helped. 
Draining.—Every rod of good under drain 
will in one or two seasons pay the expense of 
making it, by rendering the soil more productive, 
Where ditches are already dug, let them be fil- 
led before heavy fall rains come on and cave in 
the sides. There is no better time in all the year 
than September to drain beds of muck and peat, 


Debts.—Pay up every financial indebtedness 
as soon as returns for crops have been received, 
and do not forget the large amounts due to your 
soil for the abundant crops of the present season. 
If the soil cannot make a sight draft for ser- 
vices rendered, it will perceptibly withhold 
payment, until all such dues are canceled. 

Fodder.—Save every thing that will make feed 
for animals next winter. Mow all fence nooks 
and cure for hay. Some farmers are glad to 
dispose of their straw, if any one will remove it 
free of charge. When farmers are thrashing 
grain is the time to procure a good supply. 

Grass Seed.—There is no better time to sow 
new or old land with grass seed, than September. 
If the ground is not in good heart, give it a thin 
top dressing, which should be harrowed in, 
and then sow the seed without harrowing. 


Granaries.— While they are empty, give them 
thorough cleaning. Sweep out the spider webs, 
and whitewash over head, and wash the floor 
with strong soap suds, or not too strong ley, to 
kill all insects concealed in the cracks. 

Horses.—When not at work, keep in a cool 
stable during the day, rather than let them be 
tormented by flies in the field. Feed three 
times in 24 hours, no more than they eat clean. 


Haying and Stacks—Read about stacks in 
the present number, and as haying is finished, 
see that every stack is securely topped off. 


Hogs.—Keep fattening swine in comfortably 
close quarters, Feed well and regularly with 
ground grain and cooked feed. Give a few 
handfuls of powdered charcoal, dampened, and 
sprinkled with meal. It is an excellent tonic. 
Keep the hogs and their pens clean, change their 
bedding as it becomes dirty. Where unground 
and uncooked corn is to be fed, begin as soon 
as it glazes, it is then more digestible. 


Implements.-—When not in use, keep washed 
clean, the bright surfaces oiled and housed. 


Irrigation. — Prepare channels while the 
ground is dry for carrying the wash of uplands 
and highways upon meadows and pastures. 
Lay out plats forirrigation at will, where water 
may be turned on, and good drainage secured. 
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Manure.—See that no fertilizing material is 
Devise the best means for increasing the 


Every 


wasted. 
quantity of manure the following year. 
thing that will grow, or bas grown in one season, 
will rot before the next, if well composted. 

Meadows.—Keep all stock from them during the dry 
and hot weather, until the young grass has attained 
sufficient size to shade the ground. Let men and 
boys pick upand haul off stones from mowed fields, 
s0 that there will be no obstructions next season. 

Muck.—As soon as field labors are not urgent, dig 
muck and pile it beneath a shed of rough boards, 
where it will be kept dry and in good condition for 
use in the stables and manure yard. 

Linseed Cake.—Now is the best time to secure by 
contract a supply for feeding. The profits are 
found in the manure heap as much as in the beef, 
theugh but few appear to know it. 

Oak Bark.—Protect from autumnal rains, which 
rapidly depreciate its value, if exposed to them. 

Oxen.—Working oxen and fattening bullocks de- 
sicned tor beef, should now be fed well. Oxen will 
grow fat and work hard too, if they are used gently, 
fed and watered regularly, and curried often 

Potatoes.—Dig early sorts as soon as they are 
matured, and the vines show signs of decay; cover 
from the sun with tops, and house soonas possible. 

Poultry —When poultry are fed with meal, or 
grain only once daily, let it be towards evening, 
rather than morning, to induce them to search 
after and consume more insects and grass. 

Rye.—Sow an acre or more for horse feed and for 
long straw, if the soil is well drained. If not, sow 
spring rye on land plowed this autumn, if possible. 

Sheep.—Separate those designed for mutton, and 
feed well with grain. Let all kinds have access to 
good feed, salt, water, and shelter from cold rains. 

Weeds.—Pestiferous plants are now maturing their 
seeds, Wage a war of extermination upon them. 
Mow them as often as they are large enough. Cut 
them down with reapers. Clip them close to the 
ground with hoes, and when they appear among 
brush, stone walls, or in any nook where they can- 
not be cut, put on leather mittens and pull them. 
Suffer no seed to mature. Few weeds can flourish 
for many years, if they can not perfect seed. 

Wheat.—Read the articles on winter wheat in this 
number. Prepare the soil well, sow in good season, 
or defer till next spring and sow spring wheat. 


Work in the Orchard and Nursery. 


The main work to be done in the Orchard is 
picking and marketing the fruit. Unfortunately 
this labor will generally be light, the amount of 
fruit being so small. As in other times of searcity 
of fruit, prices will probably be high, and it will 
pay to make the most of what there is, and take 
the greatest care in picking and marketing, as sug- 
gested in last month’s calendar. Gather peaches 
before they soften, so that they will reach the re- 
tailer unbruised. Pears should never meliow on the 
tree, but fall varieties are to be picked and market- 
ed as soon as the stem readily parts from the limb, 
and winter sorts allowed to remain until frosts come. 

Budding.—The peach is generally worked this 
month, but any other stocks, of which the bark will 
slip, may be budded. Stocks budded earlier in the 
season, are to be looked to, and if their growth has 
rendered the bandage too tight, it must be loosened. 


Drying and Preserving Fruits.—Peaches may be 
both dried aud canned, and apples dried carefully. 
Pears, put up in bottles with weak syrup are nice. 


Insects.—Treat borers as directed in last month’s 
calendar, and destroy all cocoons and deposits of 
eggs that are found while picking the fruit. 


Labels.—The nurserymen will need a supply of 
these for the fall trade. All stocks are to be proper- 
ly labelled at the time they are budded. Renew 
weather-worn labels. In all considerable collections 
of fruit there will be one or several trees of which 
the variety is not known. Take specimens of the 
fruit of these to the fairs, or to experienced po- 
mologists and endeavor to ascertain the name. 





Manure.—The supply for next spring’s top dres- 
sing ought to be accumulating now, and the com- 
post heap be growing by the addition of stable and 
barnyard manure, muck, ashes and other fertilizers. 


Nursery Rows.—Keep the growing stock clear of 
weeds by the use of the plow, and if the young 
trees need it, give them their final cutting back. 


Planting.—Preparation may be made for fall 
planting, by draining, manuring and plowing the 
land. Attend the horticultural shows and fruit dis- 
cussions, and visit fruit growers, to get all possible 
information about varieties before ordering trees. 


Seeds.—Seeds of all kinds are to be saved. Pits 
of stone fruits, bury in the earth, taking care to 
save those from healthy trees only. 

Seed Beds.—Young seedlings often suffer from 
drouth during this month. Water if needed, loosen 
the surface of the soil, and keep free from weeds. 

een 


Kitchen Garden.—An abundance re- 
wards the labors of the gardener, and he ought 
to let nothing go to waste. In private gardens, 
where the surplus is not marketed, there are 
many things which can be preserved for winter 
use. Pickles of various kinds are to be salted, to- 
matoes preserved in jars or jugs, sweet corn and 
beans to be dried, etc. All refuse is to be carefully 
gathered up, not only to preserve neatness, but for 
the benefit of future crops. According to its na- 
ture it should find its way to the hog pen, the cattle 
yard, or be taken directly to the compost heap. 


Beans.—Preserve string beans in salt as noted 
last month. Shell the Limas and dry them. When 
soaked out in winter they will be tound an excel- 
lent accompaniment to dried green corn succotash. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Hoe the late plant- 
ings and look out for slugs, which are very trouble- 
some in some places. Where young plants are 
needed to winter in frames for early spring setting, 
sow the seed this month in open ground. 


Celery.—That in trenches is to be earthed up when 
it is about 10 inches high. For the treatment of 
that grown with surface culture, see details in Mr. 
Henderson’s article in July number. 

Corn.—As soon as the ears are taken from the 
early sorts, remove the stalks. Cattle are very 
fond of them. Save enough of the earliest and 
best for seed. Dry as directed under Household. 

Cucumbers.—Save seed as directed in last month’s 
calendar. Go over the vines every day, or at least 
every other day and gather all suitable size for 
pickles and put them in brine. See Tim Bunker, 
on page 285. Those too large for table use make 
good sweet pickles, and those who like egg fruit 
will find cucumbers, when sliced, dipped in but- 
ter, and fried in the same manner very nice. 

Endive.—Blanch when the plants are a foot or 
less across. The object is to exclude the light and 
cause the central leaves to become white and ten- 
der, and to lose their bitterness, and it is accom- 
plished by tying the leaves together by the tops, 
by covering with a flower-pot, or witha mat. In 
either case it should be done where the plants are 
dry, and if they are wetted by rain the leaves are 
opened for a short time to dry, and again covered. 

Kale.—Sow the kind called German Greens, 
which is hardy, and will winter over. 

Manure.—Have an eye to the wants of next year’s 
crop, and let every particle of refuse from the gar- 
den go where it will be converted into compost. 

Melons.—Turn, to ripen both sides. They are 
ready to pick when the stem parts readily from the 
fruit. The quality is much improved by putting 
the fruit upon ice for a few hours before it is eaten. 

Onions.—When a majority of the tops have fall- 
en, the onions may be pulled. Those to be stored, 
should be thoroughly dried before housing them. 


Parsley.—Sow for plants to keep over winter. 


Radish.—The Chinese Rose-colored Winter is 
greatly superior to any other kind of winter rad- 
ish. It keeps as well as a turnip, and is fresh, 
crisp, and hasa good flavor. Sow early this month. 





Seeds.—Continue to gather according to hints 
given for last month’s calendar, Label everything. 

Spinach.—Sow in drills 15 inches apart, and when 
the plants are large enough, weed and thin them. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The vines are to be moved occa- 
sionally to prevent them from striking root. Some 
of the largest roots may be carefully removed from 
the plants, leaving the smaller ones to grow. 

Squashes.—Continue to kill insects. Clear away 
the old vines of the summer sorts. Allow the 
vines of winter kinds to root freely at the joints. 

Tomatoes.—The disgusting large green worm 
which is known as the tobacco-worm, which is the 
larva of one of the hawk moths, is very fond of the 
tomato. A single one of these will make great 
havoc on a vine, and strip leaves and young fruit 
in the most voracious manner. When any tracks 
are seen, search for and kill the enemy. Preserve 
a good supply of the fruit in jars, bottles or jugs, 
and make catsup, during the season of abundance. 

Turnips.—By giving the long turnips garden cul- 
ture, which implies frequent hoeing, a large yield 
may be had. The round sorts, if sown in good 
soil this month, will usually make a fair crop. 

Weeds.—There should be no unoccupied land in 
the garden, but if there is any which has no crop 
upon it, do not let it bear weeds. This is the seed 
time with many weeds, anda little care now in ex- 
terminating them, will save much future trouble. 

Winter Cherry.—Gather as the hulls turn yellow, 
and preserve or keep for winter use in a dry place. 

—-——_ 

Fruit Garden.—Blackberries—Cut out 
the old canes as soon as the fruit is off, and allow 
only two, or at most three canes of the new growth 
to the stool. These should not be allowed to grow 
over 6 feet high. Shorten in rampant side shoots. 

Currants.—Remove suckers and keep out weeds. 


Grapes.—Unfortunately the majority of our read- 
ers will be at but little trouble to dispose of their 
fruit—rot and mildew having done that for them. 
Those who have escaped these scourges will get 
good prices, and ought to be ready with packages for 
marketing their fruit. New, shallow, wooden boxes - 
which will hold 10 pounds of grapes are best. 
Those who have lost their crop ought not, as we 
have seen several do, quite neglect their vines, but 
every pains should be taken to get strong and well 
ripened wood for another year, Instead of allow- 
ing the laterals to grow and weaken the canes, 
they are to be kept properly pinched, and the pro- 
longation of the main shoot stopped this month. 

Pears.—Collect autumn varieties as soon as fully 
grown, at which time the stem will part from its 
attachment to the tree by gently lifting the fruit. 
Spread upon shelves toripen. There are but few 
varieties that are not greatly improved in juiceness 
and flavor by ripening them in the house. 

Raspberries.—Train up two or three new canes to 
each root, for fruiting next year, and remove all 
others. Keep the ground loose and clean about them. 

Strawberries.—Set out beds as described in article 
on page 284. Established beds, if hill culture is 
followed, should have the runners clipped. 


_—~. 


Flower Garden and Lawn.—If a 
good share of late blooming plants were provided, 
the garden should be this month quite as brilliant 
as ever. The Asters, Double Zinnias, and Helichry- 
sums among annuals, and Salvias, Ageratums, and 
other bedding plants, are now in their fullest flower. 

Bulbs.—Set the spring flowering bulbs late this 
month, or what is quite as well, early next month. 
At all events it is safe to purchase bulbs as soon as 
the dealers get in their stock, as the demand has 
been for several years greater than could be supplied. 

Bedding Plants.—Fuchsias, Lantanas and others 
which it is desired to keep over winter, are to be 
taken up and potted before the nights become very 
cool, Cuttings should be taken while the plants 
are still vigorous, and struck in pots, or in a sandy 
spot out of doors; if properly treated, they will 
soon make good plants for flowering in the house. 
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Chrysanthemums.—Thin out the weak shoots. | 


Pot some of the best for house blooming. They 
will wilt some when first lifted, but if kept in 
the shade, they will soon recover and bloom finely. 
Dahlias.—These are in full bloom, and care is to 
be taken that the autumnal gales do not make 
havoe with their tender stems. Large branches 
will frequently split off by their own weight; put 
in extra stakes if needed, and make thorough work 
with tying. Remove the flowers as soon as they 
pass their prime, and cut out all imperfect buds. 
Gladioluses.—Keep the stems well tied up and 
cut off the spikes as soon as the flowers fade, 
Lawns.—Mow occasionally. If there are weeds 
eradicate them. Sow seed on thin or bare spots. 
Perennials and Biennials.—Sow seed in well pre- 
pared soil early this month, as noted on page 282, 
Pits.—If there is no flower pit for wintering half 
hardy plants, one can be easily made. Dig a pit 
about 6 feet deep, wide enough to accomodate a 
hot-bed sash, and as long as convenient. Set posts 
in the corners and board up the sides, make all 
tight, and fit the sash to cover it with sufficient 
slope to carry off rain. Roses, carnations and 
many other plants will winter safely in such a pit. 
tted Plants.--As the nights become cool, the more 
tender ones are to be removed to the green house. 
Seeds.—Continue to save, as directed in last 
month’s calendar. Label as soon as gathered. 


——G=e 


Green and Hot Houses.—The build- 
ings should be made quite ready, as a sudden change 
in the weather may call them into requisition. 
Cleaning, painting, white-washing, and all repairs 
should be out of the way. Do all needed glazing, 
see that ropes and pulleys are in running order, 
and that the heating apparatus is likely to last 
through the winter. Renew bark and saw-dust 
beds, and provide an ample store of coal, pots, and 
potting soil. Bring in the more tender plants as 
soon as the nights become cool. 

Annuals.—Sow seeds in pots for winter flowering. 

Bulbs. —Pot Cape bulbs, as well as the different 
varieties of Cyclamens, Oxalis, ete, 

Callas.—A good supply of these is valuable for 
the decoration of the house. Divide and re-pot. 

Camelias.—Re-pot if they need it. Clean the foli- 
age with a wet sponge, and where flower buds 
have set too thickly remove a portion of them. 

Lotting.—Take up those plants which were turn- 
ed out into the borders as it is desirable to pre- 
serve, or to have flower in-doors during winter. 

Dressing.—Pots which have been out of doors 
need to be cleaned from accumulations of moss, ete., 
and the surface soil renewed. Stake, trim, re- 
move dead leaves, and put them in complete order. 

—_»_—. 


Cold Grapery.—As with the exception 
of some very late sorts, the fruit is now ripe, there 
is nothing to be done except to keep the atmos- 
phere of the house dry. Ventilate freely, but close 
allup during the continuance of stormy weather. 


The Apiary for September.—Pvre- 
pared by M. Quinby, by request.—A swarm of bees 
issuing with a young queen (that is a second 
swarm,) is liable to become queenless within a week 
or two after being hived. If the swarm is large, 
and honey abundant, the hive will be nearly filled. 
However large the swarm at first, but few bees 
will be left by the last of the month, and they are 
liable to be robbed as soon as honey fails in the 
flowers. Such should be removednow. Although 
it may contain sufficient stores for winter, it can 
never be made into a prosperous colony, as most 
of the combs will be composed of drone cells; 
consequently most of the bees raised will be drones. 
Much of the honey will equal that put in boxes, 
for the table. The few worker cells will mostly 
contain bee-bread, and be fit for nothing. All very 
weak stocks must now be taken care of if unable 
to defend their stores. If they possess means of 
defence, although unfit for winter, they may stand 


till October, that the remaining brood may hatch. 
Any person having a dozen healthy stocks, in mov- 
able-comb hives, has no excuse for having any 
such weak colonies, as with timely care in chang- 
ing combs, making the strong aid the weak, all 
can be made good. An old stock found queenless, 
with stores for winter, and uninjured by the worms 
may be made prosperous by introducing bees and 
a queen from some inferior one.” Expose no honey 
where bees can get at it, as it induces robbing. If 
it is desired to feed, put the honey upon some hive 
with a cover, to keep bees from it. The infection 
of foul brood is spread more at this season than at 
any other. In sections where it, exists much care 
is necessary, and all affected colonies should now 
be removed. Where there is much of it, the col- 
ony appears much stronger than it really is. Strong 
stocks take advantage of the weaker ones, and 
carry off the honey, thus infecting all that partake 
of it. Every old hive, whether weak or otherwise, 
should be examined. All strong ones may go till 
next month. Smoke and invert box hives, and 
open some of the oldest sealed brood-cells. If the 
bee is dark colored while in the larve, it is dead, 
and not a particle of the honey in such hive should 
be allowed to be taken into healthy ones without 
being cleaned by scalding. If the combs are not 
too old, the honey stored near the outside and top 
is good for the table, but the combs near the mid- 
dle and bottom have cells containing dead brood 
scattered through them, that cannot be easily sep- 
arated from the rest. It is best disposed of by 
burying. Remove all surplus boxes. Any honey 
left unsealed will be removed into the hive, as 
soon as flowers fail. If they have stored any sur- 
plus, they should have enough in the hive without 
appropriating any from the boxes. 
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The Russian Cattle Murrain. 


——_—— 


For some time past there have been fears that the Rus- 
sian Murrain among neat cattle, which has been very 
destructive in Europe, and was gradually working 
westward, would cross the channel to England with the 
great number of beeves and veals brought froin the con- 
tinent. There has been less danger of its coming to 
America, because our importations bave been very small 
of late, owing to the high rate of exchange and gold. 
Now, however, as gold is lower, and we are beginning to 
import again, Alderneys, Ayrshires, etc., we hear of the 
breaking out of this terrible plague among the cattle of 
London and its neighborhood. On the 31st of July a 
meeting was held in London to consider this subject, and 
Professor Gamgee, whose writings on veterinary subjects 
have mae him almost as well known in this country as 
Great Britian, made a statement of the origin and spread 
of this cattle plague in and about London, an abstract of 
which we give. All cattle brought to this country from 
abroad ought to be examined by a good veterinary phy- 
sician and quarantined if necessary. They are now 
subjected to no examination whatever, and ships are 
constantly arriving which bring cows for milk, and sell 
the same, by the way, as imported animals, as indeed they 
are, though probably not half so good as our own com- 
mon stock. Prof. Gamgee stated that: 

“The first appearance of the malady, as far as it can be 
at present traced, dates back to June 27, when six cows, 
which had been purchased on the 19th in the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, were seized with the disease in Mrs. 
Nicholl’s dairy, 15 Park place, Liverpool road, Islington. 
Circumstances favored the spread of the malady, as, al- 
though the six cows were placed in a quarantine shed, 
other cows happen to have been in the same place. and 
thus the malady was propagated. One hundred and fif- 
teen have died. It is impossible now to give the suc- 
ceeding outbreaks in order of time and without specially 
naming the cow-keepers. I may mention that the malady 
has been and is more particularly confined to the dis- 
tricts of Islington, St. Pancras, St. Marylebone, and Pad- 
dington. Itis at the present moment raging severely in 
Marylebone, at Kilburn, Hendon, Hempstead and Syden- 
ham, and also it is said at Cheam, Surrey. Since Satur- 
day I have received information directly and indirectly, 
but chiefly from personal inquiries, concerning twelve 
distinct outbreaks. I shall state the particulars in the 
order in which I have gleaned them. 1. The first shed I 
visited was in Marylebone. Forty-five animals, in ap- 
parently the most perfect health, were in this yard on 
Thursday, the 20th. The owner had been to the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market on the 14th or thereabouts, and 





was shown some cattle laboring under the disease. He 


approached them within a yard or two, but feared to 
touch them. Within a week—viz: on Friday, the 2lst, 
he noticed some of his animals sick, and saw they were 
laboring under the disease he had witnessed in the mar- 


ket. On Saturday he began to get rid of them, and sold 
twenty-eight by Tuesday, 25th. The remainder of the 
stock was turned out in fields, I know not where, anu is 
said to be still healthy. 2. A cow-keeper in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of the last one had sixteen cows in 
perfect health, and lost the whole in a fortnight. 3. In 
an adjoining street a third dairyman had seventy cows 
distributed in various sheds, besides seventy in the coun- 
try. A cow was bought in the Metropolitan Cattle Mar- 
ket on the 10th of July, and on the 16th this animal 
showed signs of the disease. She had heen placed ina 
shed with twenty-three others. Twelve were fat and 
were sold in the market before any sickness manifested 
itself on them. The other twelve were seized, including 
the newly-bought one, and of these eight have died and 





four are still living, but not at all likely to recover. As 
yet the remaining stock in distant sheds is in perfect 
health. 4. An extensive cow-keeper with a choice stock 
of seventy cows, purchased a Dutch beast nearly a 
month back. Within a few days it was affected, and the 
seventy animals were all seized within a fortnight. I saw 
three convalescent on Saturdav, but in a very reduced 
condition. 5. Near Cumberland market a dairyman hav- 
ing usually between forty and fifty cows. lost the whole 
within three weeks. 6. Another dairyman in the same 
neighborhood has the disease among his stock at the 
present moment. 7. ln St. Pancras a dairyman has lost 
ten within a few days. 8. A cow-keeper in Camden 
Town had a stock of sixteen cows in perfect health in 
the early part of this month: they all died in a fortnight. 
He fumigated and otherwise disinfected his shed, and 
bought six fresh animals, of which two are already dead, 
9. Near Willesden a dairyman has lost sixty-five animals 
within a fortnight.” The remedy he suggested was 
that they should adopt somewhat similar measures to 
those put in force when the small-pox broke out among 
the sheep in 1862, and which had the effect of success- 
fully checking the disease:—Flocks rigorously isolated 
for medical treatment or slaughter, pens disinfected, etc. 

The same high veterinary authority, after stating the 
facts of its being communicated by cars and vessels in 
which the stock has been conveyed, and which have not 
been properly cleaned thereafter, and of its being com- 
municated to cattle by sheep, though the latter are prob- 
ably not themselves affected, makes the following 
statement of the symptoms during the progress of the 
malady: ‘The period of incubation of the disease is 
from four to ten days. When affected the animal gets 
dull and prostrate, shivering fits appear, there is costive- 
ness, red eyes, mouth hot, great thirst, etc. These pre- 
monitory symptoms are succeeded by violent tremblings, 
peculiar spasmodic agitation of the muscles, discharges 
from the eyes and nose, costiveness and diarrheea, and 
sometimes the surface of the budy is cold. Tiese are 
some of the symptoms, beside which there is often a loss 
of power in the extremities. This stage lasts about two 
or three days, having all the appearance of a fever. 
Lastly, there is evidence of serious changes in the blood, 
manifested through the effect upon the nervous system, 
and the animal dies in convulsions. Those attacked be- 
come rapidly emaciated, the flanks sinking in. Some- 
times death occurs within two or three days, at others 
not until after a week, while the victiin may linger three 
or four weeks. After death. most of the indications of 
typhoid fever in man are visible.” 


The great Cheese Exhibition. 
-—_vo— 

The dairy interests of our country are annually be- 
coming more extensive and important. Thousands of 
intelligent and prosperous farmers are turning their at- 
tention and wealth every year into this channel, It Is 
proposed by the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, to have 
the grandest display of dairy products at their fair at 
Utica, N. Y., Sept. 12th to 15th, that has ever been wit- 
nessed in America. A spacious, circular tent will be 
provided for the exhibition of cheese. Such cheeses, 
entered for this special display, are to be for exhibition 
only. No one will receive a prize; though we presume 
it will not interfere with the award of the regular prizes 
of the Society. It is proposed that all the cheeses be 
arranged in groups by counties, each bearing the 
maker’s name. This arrangement appears to hove the 
approbation of inany of the leading cheese manufacturers 
in the State, and it secures the active co-operation of the 
officers of the N. Y. State Cheese Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, whose President has issued a circular to the 
members to come upto the call. It is safe to conclude 
that the exhibition will add greatly to the interest of the 
State Fair, as well as give notoriety to American cheese 
dairies, for all cheese makers, both of other States and 











Canada, are invited to unite in making a display, 
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Agricultural and other Fairs. 


STATE AND NATIONAL FAIRS. 


American Institute. N. Y. City, Sept. 12th to Oct. 19th ; 
J. W. Charnbers. 

Canada East, Montreal, Sept. 26 to 29, 

Canada West. London, Sept. 18 to 22. 

California, Sacramento, Sept. 11 to 16. 

Delaware Horticuitura! Society, Wilmington, Sept. 12. 
13; Ed. Tatnall, Jr. 

Pennsylvania East, Morristown, Sept. 19 to 21. 

Hartford, Conn.. Horse Ass'n, Sept. 12 to 14. 

Horticultural Exhibition Am. Inst., N. Y. City, (Gree- 
ley Prizes), Sept. 12 to Oct. 19; See basket item. 

Illinois, Chicago, Sept.4 10 9; J. P. Reynolds. 

Indiana, Ft. Wayne, Oct.2to7; W H. Loomis. 

{ndiana Pomological, Ft Wayne, O t. 2 to 7. 

lowa, Burlington, Sept. 26 to 29; Dr. J. M. Shaffer. 

Kentucky, Louisville, Sept. 12 to 15. 

Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Association, Bos- 
ton, to commence Sept. 26; Joseph L. Bates. 

Michigan, Adrain, Sept. 19 to 22. 

Michigaw, Kalamazoo. National Exhibition of horses, 
Oct. 3 to 6; C. F. Kidder. 

Ohio Dayton, Natioual Horse Fair, Oct. 3 to 6. 

New England, Concord, N. H., Sept. 5 to 8; S. Hum- 
ohrey. 

New York, Utica. Sept. 12 to 15; Col. B. P. Johnson. 

Ohio. Columbus, Sept. 12 to 15; J. H. Klippart. 

Pennsylvania, Wiiliamsport, Sept. 12 to 15. 

Vermont, White R. Junction, Hartford, Sept. 12 to 15. 

Wisconsin, Janesville, Sept. 26 to 30. 

Wisconsin Hort. So., Janesville, Sept. 26 to 30; J. C. 
Plumb. 

COUNTY AND OTHER FAIRS. 
MAINE. 
Franklin Co., Farmington. Oct. 3to 5; L. F. Green. 


Hancock Co., Ellsworth, Sept. 26 to 28. 
York Co., Biddeford, Oct. 10 tu 12. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Merrimack River, Nashua, Sept. 20 to 21. 
VERMONT. 


Chittenden Co., Burlington, Sept. 19 to 21. 

Franklin Co., Enosburgh Falls, Sept. 20, 21; W. S. 
Rublee. 

Rutland Co., Rutland, Sept. 27, 28; Henry Clark. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Fairfield Co., Norwalk, Sept. 27 to 30; Edwin Hoyt, 


New Canaan. 
Housatonic, New Milford, Sept. 26 to 28, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Barnstable Co., Barnstable. Oct. 5. 
Bristol Co., Taunton, Oct. 3. 
Berkshire Co., Pittsfield, Oct. 3 to 4. 
Essex Co., Lawrence, Sept. 26, 27; Chas. P. Preston. 
Franklin Co., Greenfield, Sept. 28, 29; A. DeWolf. 
Humpden Ag. So , Springfield, Oct. 3,4; J. M. Bagg. 
Hampshire, Franklin. and Hampden, North Hampton, 
Oct. 5,6; A. P. Peck. 
Hampshire. Amherst, Sept. 26 to 27. 
Highland, Middlefield, Sept. 14 to 15. 
Hiumpden East, Paimer, Oct. 10. 
Hoosac Valiey, North Adams, Sept. 19 to 20. 
Housatonic, Great Barrington, Sept. 27. 
Mildlesex, Concord, Sept. 21. 
Middlesex North, Lowell, Sept. 28. 
Mildlesex South, Framingham, Sept. 19. 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury, Oct. 1. 
Nantucket, Nantucket, Sept. 26. 
Norfolk. De tham, Sept. 28. 
Pivmouth, Bridgewater, Oct. 5. 
Worcester Co. Hort. Soc., Worcester, Sept. 19 to 22. 
Worcester Society. Worcester, Sept. 21. 
Worcester West, Barre, Sept. 28. 
Worcester North, Fitchburg, Sept. 26. 
Worcester South, Sturbridge, Oct. 5. 
Worcester, Southeast, Milford, Sept, 26. 
NEW YORK. 
Albany and Rensselaer Cos.. Island Park near Albany, 
Sept. 19 to 22. 
Broome Co., Binghamton, Oct. 3 to 5. 
Chenango Co , Norwich. Sept. 18 to 20. 
Chautauqua Farmers and Mechanics’ Union, Fredonia, 
Oct. 4to 6; Jno S. Russell. 
Cattaraugus Co., Little Valley, Sept. 26 to 28. 
Chautauqua Co., Sept. 5 to 7. 
Delhi Ag. anit’ Mechanics’ Association, Oct. 5, 6. 
Dutchess Co., Poughkeepsie, Sept. 26 to 28. 
Delaware Co., Walton, Sept. 26 to 28; E. W. Kellogg. 
Essex Co., Elizabethtown. Sept. 21, 22. 
Gorham (Ontario Co.,) Reed’s Corners, Sept. 8. 
Greene Co., Cairo, Sept. 19, 20. 
Genesee Co., Batavia, Sept 20, 21. 
Jefferson Co., Watertown, Sept. 5 to7; J. Stears, Jr. 
Monroe Co., Rochester. Sept. 26 to 28, 
Manlius and Pompey, Manlius Village, Sept. 28 to 29, 
Moriah, (E-sex Co.), Port Henry, Sept. 28, 29. 
Newourgh Bay Horticultural Society at Newburgh, 
Sept. 27 to 29, 
Oneida Co., Rome, Sept. 25 to 28; H. B. Bartlett. 
Otsego Co., Cooperstown, Oct. 3 to 5, 
Ontario Co., Canandaigua, Sept. 20 to 22, 
Oxford Agricultural Association, Oxford, Sept. 25 to 27. 
Orange Co. Horse Fair, Middletown, Sept. 6,7; John 
S. Conkling, Alex. S. Brown, Secretaries, 
Orange Co., Goshen. Sept. 6,7; Jas. J. McNally. 
Oswego Co., Mexico, Sept. 19 to 21; Abra. F. Kellogg. 
Putnam Co., Carmel, Sept. 13 to 15; C. M. Belden, 
—— Co,, Flushing, Oct. 4, 5. 
ushville. (Yates Co.,) Rushville. Sept. 26, 27. 
Suffolk Co., Riverhead, Sept. 27, 28. 
Saratoga Vo.. Sorings, Sept. 5 to 8; J. A, Covey. 
Susquehannah Valley, Otsego Co., Unadilla, Sept. 21 
22; Rob’t W. Courtney, Sidney, Secretary. ‘ 
aie Co., a g Sent. 20 to 22. 
estchester Co., White Plains, Sept. 19 to 21; " 
Washington Co., Salem, Sept, 27 1029, wieaines 





PENNSYLVANIA, 
Adams Co., Bendersville, Sept. 19 to 21. 
Bucks Co., Newtown, Sept. 26-27; James B. Lambert. 
Glenwood, (Susquelhiannah Co.), Sept. 20 to 22; Ww. 
Osterhout. 
Lehigh Co., Allentown, Sept. 25 to 29. 


Mt. Pleasant. Equitable Agricultural Association, Hick- 


ory, Sept. 27-28; Geo. Buchanan. 


Luzerne Co., Wyoming, Oct. 3 to 5; Steuben Jenkins. 


Susquehannah Co., Montrose, Sept. 20 to 23. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Burlington Co., Mount Holly, Oct. 3to4; G. C. Brown, 
OHIO. 


Ashtabula Co., Jefferson, Oct. 3 to 5. 

Athens Co., Athens. Sept. 27 to 29. 

Belinont Co., Belmont, Sept 19 to 21; A. P. Miller. 

Cincinnati Horticultural Society, Sept. 25 tu 29, 

Coshocton Co., Coshocion, Oct. 11 to 13; W. R. Forker. 

Clarke Co., Springfield, Sept. 5 to 8. 

Delaware Co., Delaware, Sept. 26 to 28, 

Franklin Co., Columbus, Sept. 6 to 8, 

Fulton Co., Ottokee, Sept. 13 to 15. 

Greene Co., Xenia, Oct. 4 to 6. 

Geauga Co., Burton, Sept. 19 to 21. 

Hancock Co., Findlay, Oct. 5 to 7. 

Highland Co., Hillsboro, Oct. 4 to 6. 

Harrison Co., Cadiz, Oct. 4 to 6. 

Lake Co.. Painesville, Sept. 27 to 29. 

Madison Co., London, Sept. 7 to 9. 

Marion Co., Marion, Sept. 20 to 23. 

Meigs Co., Racine, Oct. 4t0 5; Wm. H. Lasley, 

Morgan Co., McConnellsville, Oct. 3 to 5, 

Morrow Co., Mt. Gilead, Oct. 3 to 5: 

Paulding Co., Paulding, Sept. 21 to 22; F. S. Cable. 

Portage Co., Ravenna, Sept. 20 to 22. 

Stark Co., Canton, Oct. 3 to 6. 

Summit Co., Akron, Oct. 4 to 6. 

Trumbull Co., Warren, Sept. 20 to 22; H. F. Austin. 

Wyandot Co , Upper Sandusky, Sept. 27 to 29, 
INDEPENDENT FAIRS IN OHIO, 


Claridon, Geauga Co., Oct. 3 to 5. 
Greenfield, Hightand Co., Oct. 18 to 20, 
Jamestown. Green Co., Aug. 30 to Sept. 1 
Richfield, Summit Co., Sept. 27 to 29, 
Seville, Medina Co., Sept. 28 to 30. 
Conneaut, Conneaut Co., Sept. 27 to 29, 
Kenton, Hardin Co., Sept. 29, 30. 
Mt. Vernon.Knox Co., Oct. 4 to 6. 
Ottawa, Putnam Co., Sept. 27 to 29. 
Columbia Co., Bloomsburg; L. B. Ru, wrt. 
Eaton Co., Charlotte, Sept. 26 to 28, 
INDIANA. 


Cass Co., Logansport. Sept. 27 to 29. 

Hendricks Co., Danville, Sept. 26 to 29. 

Laporte Co.. Laporte, Sept. 27 to 29. 

Posey Co., New Harmony. Sept. 26 to 29. 

Warren Co., Williamsport, Oct. 10 to 13; 4 Bryant. 
ILLINOIS, 


Boone Co., Belvidere, Sept. 19 to 21. 

Bureau Co., Princeton, Sept. 12 to 14. 

Coles Co., Charleston, Sept. 15 to 18. 

Du Page Co., Wheaton, Sept. 13 to 15, 

DeKalb Co., DeKalb, Sept. 27 to 29 ; S.O. Vaughn. 

De Witt Co.. Clinton, Sept. 27 to 29. 

Fulton Co., Lewiston. Sept. 13 to 15. 

Greene Co., Carrolton, Sept. 26 to 30. 

Henry Co.. Cambridge, Sept. 13, 14. 

Jackson Co., De Soto, Sept. 19 to 21. 

Jefferson Co., Mt. Vernon, Sept. 28; J. S. Bogan. 

Kendall Co., Bristol, Sept. 19 to 21. 

Knox Cuo., Knoxville, Sept. 19 to 22, 

Kane Co., Geneva, Sept. 27 to 30. 

Kankakee Co., Kankakee. Oct. 4to 6; E. Cobb, Pres, 

Lake Co., Libertyville. Sept. 19 to 21. 

Logan Co., Atlanta, Sept. 19 to 22; S. D. Fisher. 

La Salle Co., Ottawa, Sept. 26 to 29, 

Macoupin Co., Carlinville, Sept 3 to 6, 

Marshal! Co., Henry, Sept. £6 to 28; D. D. Bunn. 

Madison Co., Edwardsville, Aug. 29, Sept. 1 ; Edward 
M. West, Secretary. 

Mercer Co., Millersburg, Sept. 23 to 28; J. E. Bay. 

Montgomery C»., Hillsboro, Oct, 11 to 13, 

McDonough Co.. Macomb. Sept. 27 to 29. 

Putnam Co,, Hennepin, Sept. 19 to 2], 

Pike Co., Pittsfield, Oct. 3 to 6, 

Raniolph Co., Sparta, Oct. 4 to 6; Wm. Addison. 

Richland Co., Olney, Sept. 28 to 30; J. W. Beck. 

St. Clair Co., Belleville, Sept. 12 to 14, 

Schuyler Co., Rushville, Oct. 11 to 13, 

Stark Co., Toulon. Sept. 26 to 28; Wm. Nowlan, 

Sandwich Union, (De Kalb Co.), Oct. 3 to 5, 

Whiteside Co., Sterling, Sept. 19 to 22. 

Stephenson Co., Freeport, Sept. 26 to 29, 

Winnebago Co., Rockford. Sept. 19 to 22. 

Warren Co., Monmouth, Sept. 19 to 21. 

WISCONSIN. 


Adams Co., Friendship, Oct. 4,5; G. W. Waterman. 
Columbia Co., Portage, Sept. 19 to 21; H. B. Munn, 
Green Co., Monroe, Sept. 22 to 24, 


Jefferson Co., Watertown, Sept. 13 to 15; Robert 
Tompkins. 
Lacrosse Co., West Salem, Oct. 4 to 6. 


IOWA. 
Cedar Co., Tipton, Sept. 13 to 15. 
Clinton Co., Lyons. Sept. 12 to 15; Wm. W. Sanborn. 
Dubuque Co., Dubuque, Sept. 16 to 28. 
Floyd Co., Floyd, Sept. 20 to 21; V. W. Baker. 
Guthrie Co., Guthrie Centre, Sept. 14, 15, 
Jasper Co., Newton, Sept. 13 to 15. 
Marshall Co., Marshalltown, Sept. 13 to 15; Wm. 
Bremner. 

Page Co., Clarinda, Oct.5to 7; T. T. Pendergraft. 
Scott Co,.. Davenport, Sept. 15 to— 
Van Buren Co., Keosauqua. Oct. 5, 6. 

MICMIGAN, 
Berrien Co., Niles, Sept. 26 to 28, 
Cass Co., Cassopolis. Sept. 27 to 29. 
Calhoun Co., Marshall, Sept 27 to 29, 
Genesee Co., Flint, Sept. 27 to 29; F. H. Rankin, 
Hillsdale Co., Hillsdale, Oct. 4 to 6 











Ionia Co., Ionia, Oct. 4, 5. 

Ingham Co., Mason, Sept. 27, 28. 

Kent Co., Grand Rapids, Sept. 28 to 30. 
Livingston Co., Howell, Sept. 26 to 28 

Oakland Co., Pontiac, Oct.4 to 6; J. R. Bowmen. 
Ottawa Co., Lamont. Sept. 27 to 29. 

Shiawassee Co., Owasso, Oct. 4 to 6. 

St. Joseph, Centerville, Sept. 27 to 29. 
Washtenaw Co., Ann Arbor, Oct. 4 to 6, 


KENTUCKY. 
Bourbon Co., Paris, Sept. 4 to 8. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Contra Costa Agricultural Society, Sept. 19 to 22, 
San Joaquin District Fair, Sept. 26 to 30, 
CANADA WEST. 
South Ontario, Sept. 26, 28. Pickering, Oct. 10. 
Pell, Oct. 3, 4. West York, Oct. 11, 12. 
East York, Oct. 5. Whitby, Oct. 12. 
Scarsborough, Oct. 6. Whitchurch, Oct. 13. 
North York, Oct, 10, 11. Gore of Toronto, Oct. 18. 
Toronto, Oct. 19, 20. Lambton, Sarnia, Oct. 5. 
East Durham, Port Hope, Oct. 3, 4. 






























Commercial Notes—Prices Current. 
——_~—— 
New-York, Aug. 19. 
The condensed and convenient tab!es below, show the 
transactions in the N. Y. Produce markets during a 
month past. They are carefully prepared specially for the 
American Agriculturist, from official and other reliable 
sources, including the daily notes of our own reporter. 
























1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 


RECEIPTs, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days this m’th. 318,000 1,397,000 1,835,000 61,000 141,000 1,975,000 
24 days last in’th.351,500 1,424,000 1,352,000 54,000 76.000 1,592,000 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat. 
27 days this month, 814,000 1,965.000 2,149,000 103,000 no 
24 days /ast month, $24,000 1,376,000 1,155,000 141,000 — 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 









Corn, Rye. Barley. 


































RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days 1865. ....318,000 1,397,000 1,835,000 61,000 141,000 1,975,000 
24 days 1864..... 396,500 2,300,000 1,318,000 11,500 $1,000 757,000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. 
27 days 1865...... 314,000 1,965,000 2.149.000 103,000 — 
24 days 1864...... 324,000 1,376,000 1,155,000 141,000 _ 
3. Exports from New-York, January 1 to Aug. 19: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, 

bbls. bus. bus. bus, bus. 
suaeonie 76,9 +356,2 1,076,306 106,682 51,129 
vanes eneenk 1,382,530 — 9,825,517 583,091 405 26,081 
+. 1,551,075 9,581,916 9,581,916 877,851 106,375 
vccescansaws 2,019,540 12,461,086 8,103,203 987,857 24,625 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
July 19, Aug. 19. 







































































FLovr—Super to Extra State $5 60 @ 6 9% @i22 
Super to Extra Southern,.... 690 @1150 825 @13 00 
Extra Western. o« 690 5 

69 @ YW 
















Superfine Weste 570 @6 

RYE FLovr.... . «-» 540 @5°90 560 @600 
CORN MEAL, .. -» £93 @53 510 @5 50 
WHEAT—AIll kinds of White. 165 @190 190 @225 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 1388 @ 1 70 140 @ 209 
CORE —RONOW. 55050: s<s0ce. 8 @ 88 9 @ R 
on, ns ee 3 @ 8 8 @ M1 
OaTs—Western...........-+06 60 @ 61 6 @ 66 
Da rihutekevebokalesoceedes 5 @ — R@ — 
BONE as cess sacbacscubwinevosesss 1 05 9% @ 109 
i 1 eee oe Noininal, Nominal, 
CorTon—Middlings, ® .... —- @ 50 42. @ 44 
Hops—Crop of 1864, @  ..... 10 @ 35 12%@ 50 
FEATHERS—Live Geese, # b. 6 @ 6% TT @ 80 
SrrepD—Clover, # f ........... Nominal, Nominal. 
Timothy, # bushel.... .. $3 @42 Nominal. 
Flax, @ bushel........... -. 13 @22%3 223 @240 
Svu@an—Brown, #@ > ......... 10y%@ 15 10x¥@ 16 
Movasssgs, Cuba, ®gl...... oon 36 @ 60 3 @ 60 
CorrreKt—Rio, # f............. 1K@ 22 1ik@ 21K 
Tosacco, Kentucky, &¢., # B. 5 @ 2 6 @ 2 
Tt Lo ee 7@ 38 7 @ 39 
Woo_t—Domestic Fleece, #®. 60 @ 7% 60 @ Ti 
Domestic, pulled, @ ........ 60 @ 72} 60 @ 10 
California. unwashed 26 @ 44 3 @ £8 
TALLow. coe 1¥%@ = 12% 122 @ 13 
OIL CaKkE—#ton..... 47 00 @55 00 4750 @55 00 
PorK—Mess, @ barrel. 27 00 @3100 $8000 @3250 
Prime, ® Darrel. .... . 2200 @2300 2100 @—— 
Beer—Plain mess...:. ... 1000 @14 00 50 @12 50 
LakpD, in barrels,  b, aa 1ig@ 28 19%@ WK 
BuTrTeR—Western, @ B....... 188 @ 22% 21 @ 29 
pas, he TOE AE , 7 @ & 38 @ 
ee ee hapeacantan @ 15 10 16 
Beans—#® bushel., ........... 9 @150 140 4 1 90 
Pras—Canada. ® bushel...... 130 @140 135 @140 
Eaos—Fresh, @ dozen. ...... 3 @ 31 22 @ 8 
POULTRY—Fowls, # D.... ... 2@ Ww —- @ 2% 
UMN ED vn cicciuseiuns oo 24 @ 26 26 @ 27 
PoTaTous—Mercers, # bbl... 100 @12% 150 @2% 


Peach Blows, # barrel......... 100 @1 25 
Buckeyes—New, @ barrel.... 350 @ 4 50 1% 
APPLES—# barrel............. 500 @750 600 @90 
Gold closed July 18 at 143%, and on August 18th, at 
142%. In general business, there has been increased ac- 
tivity. Unfavorable crop reports from the interior, 
especially in reference to wheat, have stimulated the de- 
mand for flour and grain, and prices have advanced 
materially, closing in favor of the seller. The demand 
has been, to a considerable extent, Speculative, though 
mainly for regular home use. and for shipment. At the 
close, the leading holders are not eager to realize at pre- 
vailing rates, as they anticipate a further improvement. 
aeeeet Provisions have been in fair request at higher, but 
irregular, prices......The wool maiket has been less 
active, but prices have not varied materially. The sup- 
ply of desirable lots is light, and manufacturers were 
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buying more freely toward the close...... Hops have 
been brisk and much dearer, under the reports of short 
Crops ....- Hay, abundant and in less demand, closing 
with North River bale at 951.10 for old, 60/@90c for 
new, per 100 lbs.....). Tobacco in fair request and firm. 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 
Beer CatTLe.— The markets have received more 
than an average supply of beef cattle during the 
four weeks ending August 16th, namely: 5,765, against 
5,146 for the previous month. Prices of good and prime 
cattle are fully as high as reported last month, and are 
undoubtedly kept up by an actual scarcity of this grade 
in the country. Other classes of cattle are more abun- 
dant, especially poor and partly fed animals, with which 
the markets are continually crowded, and in this class 
there is a large decline, ranging from 134c@23¢c per Ib., 
net weight. From the sales ending Aug. 16th, we take 
the following quotations: good to prime bullocks, 16@ 
1734c per Ib., dressed weight; common to fair, 13@15c 
per lb., and poor to medium, 9@12c. 


Mileh Cows.—The average weekly receipts 
of milch cows are 118, compared with 98 last month. 
Prices a little higher, ranging from $40/$75 per head for 
poor to good milkers. Better cows sell $80/@$100 each. 


Weal Calves.—The average receipts of veals 
for the past four weeks are 1,769, compared with 2,112 
last month. The demand has continued good, the re- 
ceipts all being required for the regular city trade. Pri- 
ces are higher, as follows: ranging from 11@12 per 
Ib., live weight, for good; 101z@1lc for fair, and 8/@9c 
for common. 

Sheep.—The average weekly arrivals of sheep 
are 17,568. The demand, without exception, has been 
good, and prices are higher. Good sheep, 7@7}<c, and 
common, 633(@6%c. Lambs sell at $44¢@6c per head. 

Live Hogs.—The receipts of hogs average 
10,109 weekly. The arrivals are light for this season, 
and prices continue high. Good corn-fed selling at 11% 
(@12c¢ per lb., live weight. 








Containing a great variety of Items, including man 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Subscription Terms Unchanged.— 
The present Subscription Terms are to be permanent. 
Any future reduction in cost (there is very little as yet) 
will be made up by increased expense upon the journal 
itself.—The Terms are: $1.50 a year; four copies $5; 
ten copies $12; twenty or more copies $1 each, with 
extra copy to getter up of club of ten or twenty, where 
no other prerniums are called for. Eatra Numbers are 
offered to new subscribers received this month, as noted 
on page 296.—g@~-The German Edition is now furnished 
at the same terms as the English. 





Premiums for Subscribers. — We 
shall soon offer a good and liberal Premium List of ar- 
ticles desirable to almost every one. Any names gath- 
ered and sent in this monthcan be counted in the Pre- 
mium List to follow. 

Strawberry Plants Coming.—O0On Mon- 
day, Sept. 4th, we shall commence sending off the “‘ Ag- 
riculturist Strawberry Plants,” promised to subscribers, 
and as premiums for Clubs, If the weather prove fair, 
they will all be forwarded during that week. Very rainy 
weather may delay finishing the job for a day or two 
longer. We have provided 20,000 good wooden boxes of 
different sizes, to hold from one to ten large plants 
each, and hope every plant will go in good condition. 
We have plants now growing well which were put into 
these boxes during the warm weather of the latter part 
of May, sent by mail to Grinnell, Central Iowa, and re- 
turned to us unopened, These were sent thus as an ex- 
periment, which proved successful. The plants were 
green and ‘wide-awake,’ after a ten days’ journey of 
2,400 miles in the mail bags. Where many plants go 
to the same person, more than one box will be used. As 
soon as the boxes arrive, open them and set the plants in 
good soil, not too rich nor too damp. Let the ground 
be warmed by the sun, but shade for a few days, at mid- 
day, if the weather chance to be very warm. Expose the 
roots as little to air as possible, in opening before plant- 
ing. More plantsare killed by chilling in cold, wet soils, 
than by any other cause, especially after being closely 
packed for some time. The large green leaves being 





useless, and always a detriment in transplanting, they 
will be mostly cut off before packing the piants. 





Bound Volumes of the Agricul- 
turist, from Vol. XVI to XXIII, inclusive, always on 
hand. Price $2.00—or $2.50 if forwarded by the mail. 





Good Book Premiums.—<Any person 
forwarding 25 or more names of subscribers may choose 
from our book list (page 295) any desired books to the 
amount of 10 cents for each name at the lowest club 
price ($1), and to the amount of 60 cents for each name 
at the regular rate of $1.50 a year. The premium books 
will be forwarded paid through, by mail or express. The 
extra copies offered to the subscribers will be a special 
inducement to them to subscribe now. An energetic 
person can get up quite a library by his effort on a single 
day at any of the County Fairs. 

Who reads the Advertisements ?— 
N. P. Boyer & Co., Gum-Tree, Chester Co., Pa., think 
that a great many do. This firm advertised Chester 
White Pigs and offered to send a copy of their Hog 
Breeder’s Manual free of charge. The consequence has 
been, that they have sold a great number of animals, and 
by the middle of last mouth, they had sent 13,000 copies of 
their manual to subscribers. to the Agriculturist alone. 
As this work costs them 10 cents a copy, exclusive of 
postage, it has been no slight tax. Messrs. B. & Co, 
State that if, in meeting this unlooked for demand upon 
them, there have been any mistakes, or omissions, they 
stand ready to rectify them, if promptly informed. 

Domestic Intelligence.—Under the head 
of “Foreign Intelligence,” in last month’s ‘ Basket,” 
we showed how an article of ours had been appropriated 
by an English paper, and copied by some of our journals 
as aforeignitem. Inthe Country Gentleman for August 
3d, we find an article upon “ Soils for Potting,” accredit- 
ed to the Utica Herald. This article originally appeared 
inthe Agriculturist for January, 1864. We, of course, 
do not suppose that the Country Gentleman would have 
taken it, had it known it belonged to the Agriculturist, 
and as we have not a file of the Utica Herald, we do not 
accuse that paper of producing the article as original. 
We merely allude to the case to repeat that any papers 
are welcome to copy from ours by giving proper credit, 
and to remind those who have the habit of taking articles 
without doing this, that our paper is copyrighted. We 
have allowed a great deal of appropriation to go without 
noticing it, and think it about time to remind those who 
use the scissors so freely, of the rules of etiquette which 
obtain among journals, and then, if grass and sticks will 
not do, we shall try what virtue there isin stones. For 
ourselves, we generally have more original matter than 
we know what to do with, and seldom copy from others. 
When we do, the matter is always fully acknowledged. 





Our List of Fairs.—The long list of 
Fairs which we present on page 268, has been diligently 
compared with other published lists, revised and correct- 
ed from the most reliable information we can procure. 
We regret that we have not been able to obtain a/l our 
data directly from the Fair managers. It is by far the 
largest and most accurate list published, and will be of 
great value to persons who desire to be represented at 
as many Fairs as possible with articles for Exhibition. 





New Poultry Book.—Entitled “ Domes- 
Tic Pouttry, being a Practical Treatise on the prefer- 
able Breeds,” etc., by S. M. Saunders. This little work 
of 104 pages has been recently issued by us—and we be- 
lieve it will be found to be one of the most common- 
sense, practical, and useful works which the poultry- 
raiser can have. Its low price puts it within the reach of 
all. The author freely expresses his personal prefer- 
ences for certain breeds, as indeed he should, but quotes 
as freely the laudations of other varieties by their fan- 
ciers.—See our Book List on page 295. 





$300 for a Barn Plan.—The Plans in re- 
sponse to the offer of prizes for best farm buildings, made 
on page 239, must be sent inon or before Monday,Oct. 2d. 
A few days grace will be allowed, provided the Editor of 
the Agriculturist is previously notified of unexpected 
delay in sending in any plan. The following named 
gentlemen have been invited to act as a Committee in 
making the awards: Donald G. Mitchell, New Haven ; 
Samuel Thorne, Washington Hollow, N. Y.; Samuel J. 
Sharpless, Phil’a.; Lewis G. Morris, Fordham, N. ¥ 
R. L. Allen, New York; Dr. F. M. Hexamer, New Cas- 
tle, N. Y; nearly all of whom have favorably responded. 





Hard on Tree Peddlers.—A Washing- 
ton telegram reports a decision of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, that “ where a person purchases trees 





of nurserymen to fill orders previously obtained, and 


delivers the same at different stations on the railroad 
either by himself or his agent, he is required to take out 
a dealer’s license for each and every station at which he 
delivers the trees. The same decision will apply to his 
agents.” We do not see the propriety or justice of this 
decision. There might just as well be a separate li- 
cense required of common peddlers for every town in 
which they offer their trinkets. The result may be 
good, however, as it will be likely to cause the delivery 
to purchasers direct from responsible nurserymen, even 
of trees purchased through traveling agents, and thus 
diminish the swindling so largely practiced by some irre- 
sponsible tree-peddlers who take orders on the credit of 
a good nurseryman, and then fill them with trash gather- 
ed here and there and everywhere over the country. 





Doty’s Washing Machine, of which 


we have spoken favorably, is hereafter to be manufac. 





tured by the Universal Clothes Wringer Company, for 
States east and south of Wisconsin and Illinois, as noted 
in the advertising columns, 





Result of the Canandaigua Sheep 
Shearing.—His Honor, the Mayor of Rochester, real- 
ly, did the farmers a very important service in offering 
the $50 prize for the heaviest cleansed fleece, in propor- 
tion to the weight of the animal and the time of growth 
of the wool. The report of the committee under whose 
supervision the fleeces were shorn and cleansed, is 
now before the public. We have not space this month 
for comments upon the lessons it teaches. Suffice it to 
Say now, that the prize is awarded to a 2-year old ewe 
in “fair” condition, which weighed 49 pounds. The 
fleece (367 days old) weighed 9.85 pounds, uncleansed, 
and 4.75 pounds after scouring. The largest amount of 
cleansed wool produced in one year was yielded bya 
Cotswold sheep, viz: 7.06 pounds. We must add that 
this report of the committee on only 15 sheep, does not 
conform to what was published at the time of the shear- 
ing, when 88 sheep were shorn before the committee, and 
the weights, both of the animals and the fleeces, given. 
This leads us to infer that sheep owners who saw that 
this report was going to damage their flocks, were 
allowed to withdraw their fleeces, after the shearing. 





GLANDERS !—Too Late. — We have 
heretofore repeatedly warned our readers and the public 
against the danger of getting glandered horses from the 
Government. Now we must reiterate this, and state the 
fact, that among the horses sold in this city at the Govern- 
ment sales, those well known to have this most malig- 
nant and terrible disease, (affecting men as well us hor- 
ses) have been repeatedly, and we presume constantly, 
sold. There is not a respectable horse-dealer on 24th 
street, who will allow a government horse to come near 
his stable. This statement rests on the assurance of a 
physician and thorough veterinarian, who also states to 
us that, within a few days he has seen a badly glandered 
horse eating his oats out of his master’s butcher-cart, 
which was subsequently filled with meat for distribution 
to families. Ought these thingstobe? The Government 
might better have shot every horse, than to have them 
spread contagion and death (for the disease is utterly in- 
curable) among the stables of the country, far and near. 
Besides, we shall very likely hear of men dying in un- 
utterable agonies from this malady. 


The Harvests, etc.—The season has been 
remarkably favorable to growing crops. Hay in all parts 
of the country has been very heavy, and usually well se- 
cured. The yield of small grains, large at the East, 
never better in the State of New York, good in Pennsyl- 
vania, and at the West, though accounts are conflicting, 
we believe as good as usual. In fact there is at this sea- 
son, even less than usual “ growling.” There is a great 
deal of wheat on hand, even two years old, stil] in first 
hands at the West. The farmers have held on for bigger 
prices, and may now see how mistaken was that policy. 
If the prices that have lately ruled, are maintained, it 
will only be by speculation and gambling, and the profits 
of this busines, taken from the mouths of orphans, and 
the hard toil of the laborer, are not shared by the farmers. 
Corn looks very well; apples are reported a short crop 
in most localities, and it is probable they will be scarce 
and high. Grapes are poor so far us we can learn. 





Osier Willows.—We have inqniries about 
the culture of these. Procure cuttings 8 to 12 inches 
long, after the leaves have fallen. Set them in spring in 
rows 3 feet apart, 10 inches distant in the rows, leaving 
the top of the cutting level with the surface of the ground. 
For the first year, at least, the plantation should be kept 
as thoroughly tilled as acorn field. A deep, rich. moist 
soil is best ; bottom lands that are oceasionally overflowed 





are suitable, but they must be free from standing water. 
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Whe Fair of the American Insti- 
tute.—The 26th Annual Fair of the American Institute 
will commence on the 12th inst., and continue until 
October 19th. The place selected for holding the exhi- 
bition is the armory on l4th-street, near 6th avenue, be- 
ing the same building occupied by the great Sanitary 
Fair last year. A very extensive and liberal list of pre- 
miums is offered for industrial products of all kinds, in- 
cluding those of agriculture and horticulture. Agricul- 
tural and dairy productions, as well as preserves, honey 
and wines must be in place on or before Monday, Sept. 
12th. Fruits must be in by Monday, the 18th; Green 
House plants and florist’s flowers generally, Monday, 
25th; Evergreens, Ferns, Lycopods, and cut flowers on 
Monday, Oct. 2d ; Table decorations, Baskets, Bouquets, 
and Rustic stands, Monday, Oct. 9th, and Chrysanthe- 
mums, Monday, Oct. 19th. Horticulturists will be much 
interested in this fair, from the fact that the award of the 
Greeley Premiums is to be made upon fruits there exhi- 
bited. One hundred dollars will be awarded, each, for 
the best bushel of apples, the best bushel of pears, and 
the best dish of grapes (not less than six pounds), of the 
varieties best adapted to general culture. The following 
varieties of Apples and Pears were exhibited and exam- 
ined last fall and will not come into competition this 
year, except from the parties who exhibited the speci- 
mens then, viz: Apples.—Hubbardston Nonsuch, Fall- 
awater, Conkling’s Seedling, Swaar and Baldwin. Pears 
Bartlett, Lawrence, Duchesse de Angouleme and Dana's 
Hovey. The fruit for which these premiums are offered 
must be exhibited on or before Monday, the 18th of Sep- 
tember. Varieties which ripen at a later period may be 
exhibited at the rooms of the American Institute on the 
second Tuesiay of November, and the second Tuesday 
of December, in competition for the same premiums, 
The following gentlemen compose the Committee to ex- 
amine and report upon the varieties exhibited: Messrs. 
John A. Warder, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chas. Downing, 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Isaac M. Ward, Newark, N.J.; Wm. 
S. Carpenter, New York; P. T. Quinn, Newark, N. J.; 
Wm. L. Ferris, Throg’s Neck, N. Y.; E. Ware Sylves- 
ter, Lyons, N. Y. Peter B. Mead, N.J., will meet with 
this Committee in awarding the premium on the Grape. 
The fruit for these premiums should be directed to John 
W. Chambers, Clerk of the American Institute, 14th- 
street, and marked ‘“ For the Greeley Premiums.” The 
charges must be paid to the place of exhibition. 
Communications on the subject of the exhibition are to 
be addressed to John W. Chambers, Sec. American In- 
stitute, Cooper Union Building, N. Y. City. 





How to Manage a Baulky Horse.— 
“J. C.R.,” of Pittsburgh, Pa., writes to the Agricul- 
turist, that he saw a stranger open the mouth of a baulky 
horse and throw in two handfuls of dust and sand from 
the beaten track of the road, and the animal obeyed his 
driver immediately and travelled on. We have knowna 
similar effect produced by slipping a small cord around 
the tongue, or under jaw, and pulling forward onit. “J. 
C. R.” accounts for the phenomenon by supposing that 
the dust diverts the horse’s attention and he forgets his 
baulkiness for the time being. The best way is to 
so manage horses, that they will never baulk. This 
preventive is worth all the remedies in the world. 





The Russian Cattle Plague. (Cure 
Proposed.)—In an other article we give some state- 
ments concerning this disease. Mr. Louis Burstall, of 
this city, sends us the following, which is worth re- 
membering, for we may have an opportunity to put the 
suggestion in practice before long. ‘‘ Learning that in 
England, the Russian Epidemic has attacked cattle, and 
as it is possible that this very cisastrous disease may be 
imported into this country, I take the opportunity to 
direct your attention to a means, which, in this as in 
many other cases, has proved to be thoroughly disinfec- 
ting. This is Raw Petroleum, or if it is not to be had, 
Kerosene (or Benzine?). But for external use (as adis- 
infectant) raw Petroleum is preferable. I go so far as to 
think, that Kerosene should be administered internally to 
cattle, that have shown the first symptoms of the Rus- 
sian plague.” 

To Prevent Smut in Whext.—David 
Nutt, Dearborn Co., Ind., recommends one pound of 
blue vitriol in five gallons of water as stcep for seed 
wheat, to prevent rust. The grainis soaked in it an hour 
and sowed immediately. The usual practice ts, to soak 
the seed in strong brine, and use about 1¢ Ib. of blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper) to five gallons of brine. 
After the seed has been in this pickle a few hours, it is 
spread on a floor. rolled in dry slacked lime, and sowed 
as soon as practicable. The brine floats off all the light 
seed and also aids the copper salt in killing the smut, 





Quick Lime on Wheat Soils.—W. H. 
Marbles, Allegany Co., Mich., writes wiih reference to 














our article on Soils for Wheat in the April number, page 
112: * Quick Lime has a very manifest and lasting effect, 
pulverizing and generally loosening our clay soils © May 
it not also act as a decomposer and absorbent? I think 
I cannot be mistaken that the crop bears drought better 
where the soil has been limed. It should be slacked only 
sufficiently for spreading, and plowed under as quickly as 
possible. In some circumstances it isa cheap manure, 
as it costs so little to apply it.” The same writer speaks 
highly of leached ashes. In one instance a dressing of 
these (quantity not given) increased the yield of grain 
more than ten bushels per acre. 





Renovating old Meadows.—“k. C. J.,” 
Columbia Co., Penn., writes: “(I have an eight acre 
meadow, which has not been plowed for thirty-five years. 
About one fourth, receiving the washings from the public 
road, produces good Timothy. Another fourth has grown 
up with wild grass ; the balance produces almost nothing. 
The soil is naturally good, neither too dry nor too wet. 
The question is, what shall I do to getitin good Timothy ? 
Shall I manure, lime and harrow it thoroughly, and sow 
it with Timothy? or shall I plow this fall for corn. fol- 
lowing with oats or wheat ?”—The wild grass is an in- 
dication of an excess of water. The first step is todrain 
and open the soil. Then a liberal dressing of bone dust, 
lime and barnyard manure, well harrowed in, may pro- 
duce a good crop next season. Or plow under a dres- 
sing of lime, and top dress with well-rotted barnyard 
manure, and stock down with Timothy, or sow other 
grass seed also. If done this month. it will yield a heavy 
burden of grass next season. The best way ordinarily 
is, to plow and crop it, manuring liberally a few years, 
and then stock down again to grass, with some grain crop. 





Keeping Manure.— Questions enough for 
a long chapter.—Geo. A. Dudley, of Ulster Co., N. Y., 
asks: I. Should the droppings of the stable be kept 
under cover, or exposed to rains? II. If under cover, 
should not the receptacle be just outside the building and 
roofed over, rather than under the stable, where it would 
infect the air above? III. Should a pit, in either case, 
be left with naked walls and earth bottom, or both made 
water tight with cement? IV. Would an earth bot- 
tom absorb value to any great extent from the liquid? 

Ans.—I. In regard to the first: undercover. Though 
on this point Mr. D. says—his own experience has been 
that, ‘‘under cover the heap ‘burned’ out its vitality, 
while outside the rains prevented this.” This must have 
been because the liquids were not led over the solid parts, 
and the heap was not properly spread and trodden 
down. II. Much better have the manure sheds outside 
and with closed sides. IIL. We would cement both 
sides and bottom of any regular pit, but if the manure 
sheds were extensive, would not attempt to cement the 
whole, if the ground was clayey, or a stiff loam, or 
gravelly clay loam, (IV.)such soils are sufficiently im- 
pervious. Sandy and light loam soils allow the manure 
to soak into them, often to a depth of several feet. 





Chafling Hay and Straw.—lIsaac B. 
Rumford, of Penn., writes to the Agriculturist : I do not 
feed hay to any of my stock except milch cows, because 
I think straw and grain cheaper and as good. All the 
hay fed to cows, as well as straw, is chaffed to prevent 
any waste, and to be able to know exactly how many 
pounds are fed out. I find by chaffing corn fodder that the 
stock, except one of my mules, which is rather dainty, 
willeatitall up. We use a one-horse-power to chaff with, 
and are sure it pays. I prefer chaffed straw for litter, 
because it soaks up the liquid manure much better than 
when not cut. When the litter ischaffed, the manure is 
in a much better condition for spreading or plowing in. 





Ditching Machines.—M. W. Montgome- 
ry, Jay Co., Indiana, inquires if there is any machine in 
successful operation for cutting ditches for tiles? None 
that we know of. Many of our Western farmers have af- 
firmed that the Mole Plow, which is drawn by a capstan 
anchored to a tree or post, and makes a round hole 2 or 3 
feet below the surface, through the compact subsoil, 
serves an excellent purpose. The best way to cut ditches 
is to use the ditching plow, pick, spade and shovel. 





Scythe Sharpening.—Chas. E.Townsend, 
of Queens Co., N. Y., writes: ‘The ordinary mode of 
sharpening a scythe with the dry rifle, heats the edge and 
destroys the fine temper of the blade, the same as the 
temper of a knife would be destroyed by grinding it ona 
dry stone. By using a round stone hone, and keeping it 
in a pail of water, the temper of the blade will be 
preserved, a keener edge imparted, and with a single 
honing, double the quantity of grass can be cut than 
when sharpened with the ordinary dry rifle. The hone 
should be re-wet two or three times while whetting the 
blade. A stythe treatéd in this way will last double the 








ordinary time; and those who try this method of wet 
honing. will be surprised to hear the unwonted, keen, 
ripping sound of the blade, as it cuts through the grass.” 
To which we say: Very important and useful, if true. 

Is Hair worth saving asa Manure? 
—This question is asked by a Western Pennsylvanian, 
Had he hailed from this side of the Alleghanies we 
should have wondered at the question. Hatr is very 
powerful manure, being so rich in nitrogen (which forms 
ammonia) that it must be used with caution, like 
guano and other highly ammoniacal fertilizers. It un- 
dergoes fermentation rather slowly at first, but if com- 
posted with muck and the fermentation quickened by a 
little barnyard liquor or horse manure, it acts very quick- 
ly. Hair, wool, woolen rags, horn shavings, etc., contain 
more nitrogen than the best Peruvian guano. 





Fallows.—When they are not well drained, 
better drain, and improve their productiveness for a crop 
of spring wheat, than to sow winter wheat. In some 
sections of the country new ground in process of being 
cleared is called “fallow.” Onsuch let the rubbish be 
burned before wet weather, all weeds and bushes cut, 
and the soil well prepared for winter or spring grain. 





‘The Iceshouse Question.—“ W. H. 0.,” 
De Kalb Co., Ill. How to make an ice-house that will 
keep ice—that is the question. W. H. O. writes: “ Last 
winter I built a house twelve feet square and eight feet 
high of pine boards, well jointed. I then built another 
two feet larger each way around it, and filled the space 
between them with oat straw, well pounded in; the 
whole was then covered with a roof and shingled ; the 
space under the roof was also filled with straw, and the 
ends boarded up. It was filled in February with the 
most splendid ice I ever saw, all in blocks two feet square 
and two feet thick. I thought it would last till next 
winter, but here it is the first of July and myice all gone, 
although we have not used a twentieth part of it. Where 
have I failed in the construction of the building?” This 
house probably failed to keep ice on account of a lack of 
drainage, or from a free access of air at the bottom, 
operating in connection with no ventilation at the top. 
Not a particle of air should have access below, and no 
water should stand where the ice will touch it. The 
walls are all right, only twice or three times as thick as 
they need be. The roof would be just as good if boarded 
on the under side of the rafters, with straw stuffed be- 
tween. Sufficient ventilation would be secured by half- 
a-dozen 2-inch-augur holes ineach end near the peak. 





Pigeons on the Farm.—Some one in the 
periodical called Our Young Folks, very prettily expa- 
tiates on the wonderful discrimination of the pigeon in 
eating only the seeds of weeds, and if he happens to touch 
a planted crop, it is only to pick up the imperfect grains, 
which this wise bird knew would never grow, but which 
are just as good pigeon feed as those which would. The 
writer of all this pretty talk should have seen the pigeons 
at our peas this spring. They took them out of the 
ground about as fast as they went in, and as they made 
clean work, we must, according to this writer’s view, 
have planted none but bad seeds. There was one new 
kind we particularly desired to try, and though we en- 
ceavored to save it by both dog and gun, the pigeons 
were too much for us. They got up early, staid up late, 
and watched all the time, which we couldn't afford to do. 
We lost all our peas, and if somebody chance to have 
fewer pigeons now than formerly, they must have died 
from a combined attack of peas and bird shot. 





Horse Collars.—A horse cannot work with 
ease and without gallingif his collar fits badly. There is 
but little danger of a collar being too small for an old 
horse, if it will pass over his head. Collars should set 
close to the neck all around. When so large that a man 
can thrust his arm between the coilar and neck, there is 
great danger of two things—galling and spraining the 
shoulder by heavy drawing, or a violent jerk. 

Eggs.—Store with care in a dry, cool place, 
for use next winter. Set them on the small end between 
layers of any kind of meal or flour in a box or barrel. 
Pass each egg before a light, or look at it through 
a tube a foot or more long, to tell the good ones. Bad 
eggs are dark colored. Good ones are translucent, show- 
ing the color of the yolk. Pack the boxes full, so as to 
be able to turn them bottom upward every now and then. 





Grama Grass.—F. A. Lamont, Vallecito, 
Ca]. The grass you speak of is one of several species of 
Chondrosium. Some attempts were made to introduce it 
into the Southern States some years ago, but we have 
never heard with what success, It is peculiarly adapted 
to sterile soils where there are long drouths, but we doubt 
if it would supersede our pasture grasses at the North 
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Cranberry Culture.—aAlter the August 
number went to press we hada note from Dr. Ross, 
whose article on cranberry culture we published, re- 
questing us to supply an omission. In his article he 
omitted to state that where the vine worm was trouble- 
some, flowing the bed in winter would prevent its 
attacks. Where the locality admits of it, it is well to 
have arrangements to flow the bed at pleasure, as after 
the fruit is set it is sometimes attacked by aninsect from 
which it may be protected by covering with water. 





Grape Trellises upon a Hill-side.— 
J. McMurray asks if trellises upon a steep hill should 
run up and down the hill, or across, The trellis should 
be at right angles with the slope, for unless the arms be 
horizontal, it will be impossible to equalize the growth 
of the canes: the earth will wash less if they run across. 

Ashes for Fruit 'Trees.—E. Presser, Al- 
leghany Co., Penn., inquires “ What kind of manure the 
ashes from furnaces of tanneries will make for fruit 
trees. Tanners burn their spent tanbark, which makes 
vast quantities of ashes, which they throw away.” 
Ashes from dark are excellent manure and certainly 
good for fruit trees ; and unless the ground is covered 
with them so deep as to kill vegetation, there is little 
danger of applying too large quantities. Still, such ashes 
are not so valuable as wood ashes, for they contain but 
a s:nall amount of alkali; hence soap makers consider 
bark ashes as of very little or no value to make lye. 





Saving Tomato Seeds.—M. B. Pratt 
gives the following as his method of treating tomato 
seeds: ‘“‘ Lay theseeds and pulp uponadry cloth, spread 
them with a knife, then lay another cloth over, and roll 
all up tight, then scrape off the seeds into a pan of water 
and wash out with the hand all the pulp that is left after 
rolling, and lay them in the dry cloth for a few 
minutes ; place them in a paper, and in course of the day 
they are clean and dry, and ready for sale.’’ Another 
subscriber spreads the pulp, containing the seeds, thinly 
upon newspaper, without washing, and allows it to dry 
there. The paper is then rolled up and put away until 
spring. When needed for sowing, the paper is cut into 
strips and planted (seeds, paper and all) in the hot bed. 

A great Year for Toadstools.—Every 
where around New York City the months of July and 
August have been remarkably favorable to the growth of 
the different forms of Fungi, not only of the larger kinds, 
which are popularly recognised as toadstools and mush- 
rooms, but of the more minute ones, known as mildew, 
rust, etc. A friend informs us that he found the edible 
mushroom growing as finely and as abundantly in an old 
orchard in July, as it usually does in October. Various 
kinds of toadstools have been so abundant in the garden, 
as to make it necessary to hoe them up like weeds, and 
such is the rapidity of their growth, that the process had 
to be repeated the next day. Flower-pots and rustic 
baskets, placed out of doors, have borne large crops of 
these fungi, to the detriment of the plants they contained. 
We have in another place alluded to the general pre- 
valence of mildew, which is a minute fungus growing 
upon living plants. This has not been confined tothe 
grape alone, but has appeared upon plants not usually 
affected by it. We had a nice patch of cucumbers ina 
rather sheltered spot, and the mildew appeared upon the 
leaves of these and swept them off as if by fire. The 
rust upon the raspberry, which is still another fungus, 
has been prevalent and fatal. Indeed all plants of this 
low grade seem to have perfectly revelled this year. 





Garden Edgings — Information 
Wanted.—W. S. Gridley and several others have 
written to know of a good substitute for box. Wedo 
not know what to recommend. Box is not hardy far 
north of New York, and there is a great need of some 
other dwarf hardy plant to use in its place. Grass will 
do, but it is very troublesome on account of its propensi- 
ty to run, and it is very difficult to keep it clear of weeds, 
We have tried Crategus Pyracantha, and Privet, but 
they are naturally large shrubs and do not succeed well 
when kept as dwarf and close as is required for an edg- 
ing. The dwarf Iris and some other herbaceons plants 
are used, but they have not a good greencolor. An- 
nuals are too much trouble, as by the time they are large 
enough to look well they are cut down by the frost. We 
shall be glad of any suggestions on this subject. 





Vhe Wistaria.— T. H.” It isnot unusual 
for the Wistaria to flower a second time, especially in 
such a camp season as the past summer has been. The 
flower clusters are, however, never as full, nor as abun- 
dant as in early spring, its usual flowering time. 

About Names.— Inquirer” askes if he 
should say Whortleberry or Huckleberry. The best 








American writers use Huckleberry, and English authors 
say Whortle-and Hurtle-berry. All these words are de- 
rived from Myrtle-berry, and we prefer to follow good 
usage and call it Huckle-berry. With regard to Tomato, 
it is pronounced both Tom-ar-to and Tom-ay-to. Though 
we were taught to give the broad soun:! to the a, analogy 
with potato would show that the long sound is most 
proper. Where the botanical name, which follows the 
rules of the Latin language, becomes the cominon one, 
it is often difficult to decile whether the name should be 
Anglicised or not. There has been much discussion 
whether one of our beautiful bulbs should be called Glad- 
i-olus or Gladi-o-lus, and an equal discrepancy exists 
with regard to Clem-atis or Cle-ma-tis, though the best 
authorities adopt the former. Still more puzzling is it 
to decide what shall be the common name of a peren- 
nial, likely to become popular, named from the botanist 
Michaux, whose name is pronounced Mee-show. The 
plant is Michkauria. Shall its common name be Mee- 
show-e-ah or My-chorx-eye-a ? 





Double Apple Blossom.—The London 
Gardener’s Chronicle figures a double apple blossom as a 
novelty. Scarcely a year passes that we do not see them. 
They usually appear after the general blooming is over. 





Plants Named.—Irene Cole, White Co., 
Ind. Lamium maculatum, the spotted Dead-nettle; a 
plant from the South of Europe that has been in cultiva- 
tion for nearly two centuries, and is quite as handsome as 
some of the “foliage plants” now sold...... E. A. G. 
Wellington, O. A red-leaved Polygonum, which has 
been dropped from the catalogues and we have forgotten 
the species...... W. W. Matthews, Wis. The leaf of 
Celastrus scandens, the wax-work or Climbing Bitter- 
sweet, figured and described in August of last year 
W.H. Johnson. Some plant of the Borage family which 
can not be determined from leaves only ..... J. Barnard. 
Hibiscus Moscheutos, sometimes called American Jute ; 
an account and figure will be found in the Agriculturist 
for Feb. 1863 .....Louisa Van Tassel, Wood Co., 0. 
Specimen not recognized from leaves only ; it looks like 
some species of Baptisia....... S. C. Larkin, Worcester 
Co., Mass., sends a Helichryum, or Straw-flower, in 
which the head of the flower bears a cluster of smaller 
heads. This is not an unusual thing with plants of this 
family, the Hen-and-chicken Daisy is an old and well 
known example of the same thing. No other plant seen. 





Insects upon Insects.—Several have sent 
us specimens, and others have sent us descriptions of 
caterpillars of various kinds, which were more or less 
covered by small white oval bodies, that some of the 
writers recognised as what they really are—the cocoons 
of a parasitic insect. It is one of the wise provisions for 
preventing the undue increase of insects, that most of 
them have insectenemies Among the most destructive 
of these are the Ichneumon flies, a term applied to a 
large class of four-winged insects, which deposit their 
eggs in the larve or pupe of otherinsects. The maggots 
hatched from these eggs, feed upon the living animal in 
which they are enclosed, and by the time it dies, they 
have attained a sufficient size to undergo their trans- 
formation. The number of parasites that are nourished 
by one caterpillar is sometimes astonishing. A few days 
ago we took from our tomato vines the larva of a Sphinx, 
which was almost completely covered with the cocoons 
of anIchneumon. From counting a portion of these, we 
estimated the whole number at between three and four 
hundred. It is quite remarkable that this number of 
maggots could have lived within the caterpillar, attain 
their full growth and spin their cocoons, without killing 
it. Though still alive, the caterpillar was evidently 
much weakened by rearing such a large unnatural family, 
and will probably in a short time die from exhaustion. 

Insect Queries.—We have of late received 
an unusual number of queries in respect to insects. 
While we try to keep the run of those which serious- 
ly injure cultivated plants, there are many sent to 
us which are merely curious to the sender, or are not 
known as enemies to the cultivator, which we have not 
heretofore had the means of determining Finding spe- 
cimens of this kind to accumulate upon our hands, we 
have made such arrangements with competent entomo- 
logisty, as willin future enable us to determine the spe- 
cimens sent. The field of Entomology is so large, that 
our best naturalists in this line usually confine themselves 
toa single order. We must request those who send in- 
sects to put them in boxes that will not be crushed in the 
mail. Very small ones go readily in a quill, and a turned- 


wooden, or tin pill box, or even a stiff pasteboard pen or | 


other box, answers well for largerones. There are many 
grubs, caterpillars, or larva, which are not known in the 
perfect state, and on the other hand there are beetles, 
butterflies, etc,, the grub or larva state of which is not 
known. Asa general thing, insects are the most destruc- 


tive, as caterpillars on grubs, and it is well fur those who 
have the opportunity, to wateh the transformations of 
these, and find out what they become in their perfect 
state. Those eaterpillars that spin are easily fed and 
managed ; those which burrow should be provided with 
a box or flower-pot of earth, in which to make their 
transformation . Mr. G. C. Morris, of Phila. Co., Pa., 
writes to know if his potatoes are troubled by the 10- 
lined Potato beetle, figured in August. This beetle has 
not yet been found far east of the Mississippi valley, and 
we have not heard of its doing any mischief below 
ground. From our correspondent’s description, we 
infer that the trouble is done by the grub of the common 
May-bug ...I. Coburn, Columbiana Co., 0., sends us a 
very common pest of the vine, Philampelus Achemon. 
The “eggs” are cocoons of a parasite and are alluded 
to in another item. This insect does not appear in great 
numbers, and is readily removed by hand picking.... 
Eddie A. Popenoe, McLean Co., Ill., sends us some 
galls from a grape vine. The remains of the grub were 
found there, but so much dried as not to be recognised. 
Killing Insects.—A Ely wishes to know 
the best way of killing insects for entomological speci- 
mens, Butterflies and moths are almost instantly killed 
by letting fall upon their bodies a few crops of chloroform. 
This rapidly evaporates and leaves the insect with its 
colors unchanged. Beeties may be drowned in alcohol. 
It is said that Benzine will kill insects very promptly, but 
that it renders their limbs so brittle that they break with 
the least touch, and it is necessary to let them remain for 
a few days, to become flexible, before setting them up. 





Still another Curculio Remedy.— 
Mr. B. B. French of Washington, D. C., writes to the 
N. E. Farmer, that he has succeeded in keeping the cur- 
culio away from his plums by putting a ‘* cartload of gas- 
lime” around each tree. It appears to us that the gas- 
lime must have been very poor, or the plum-trees very 
tenacious of life. Wemention this as an item of current 
news, but do not advise our readers to try the experi- 
ment upon any tree which they are not willing to risk. 





A new View of the Caterpillar 
Question.—It is well known that the tent caterpillar, 
which is such a scourge to our orchards, is very fond of 
the wild cherry. A progressive farmer friend of ours, 
who has a constant battle with the old fogy notions of his 
less wide awake neighbors, had some wild cherry trees 
badly infested with caterpillars, and proceeded to cut 
them down. Some of his neighbors, on seeing what he 
was at, came to him and implored him to save the trees, 
as otherwise the caterpillars, being deprived of these, 
would destroy the neighboring orchards. Our friend kept 
on with his work, informing the anxious ones that when 
they set apart a particular field for weeds, with a view to 
keep them from the rest of the farm, he would keep a 
grove of wild cherry trees especially for the insects. 





Hiow to make Cider Vinegar.—M. 
Kelly, Fayette Co., Ind., writes to the Agriculturist: 
"T have twenty-four barrels of cider, that has had 
sulphite of lime put in it to keep it sweet. It is now too 
sour to drink, and not sour enough for vinegar. Do tell 
me how to make vinegar of it.” Procure a lot of cheap 
molasses, and mingle one gallon of molasses, or 12 to 14 
lbs. of sugar with ten gallons of water. First rack off 
the cider from the sediment, then add five gallons 
of such liquid to every barrel of the cider. Fill each 
barrel not more than % full, and place them by the side 
of some building, covering them with boards to prevent 
the sun warping the barrel-staves. Leave the bung hole 
open. A bung hole 4 inches square is better. Or put the 
cider, after adding the sweetening into large open tubs 
under a shed, covered with loose boards. It will make 
excellent vinegar ina few weeks. ‘Then fill the barrels 
and put them in the cellar, until wanted for market. 
Analytical Chemist.—Prof. F. F. Mayer, 
whose card appears in our advertising columns, is a gen- 
tleman well known to us as a competent chemist. and is 
one to whom we should not hesitate to commit any 
investigation requiring thorough chemical knowledge. 
Jatalogues, etc., Received.—B. L. 
Ryder, West Franklin Nurseries, Loudon, Franklin Co., 
Pa. Catalogue of Fruit trees and general nursery stock, 
....I. W. Hicks & Co., Bridgeport (Conn.) Nursery. 
General] catalogue and special list of vines.... Francis 
Brill, Newark, N. J. An abridged list of Nursery Stock, 
including new Strawberries and 20,000 Japan Lilies.... 
Andrew S. Fuller, Woodside Nursery, Ridgewood, Ber- 
gen Co.,N.J. Descriptive Catalogue of small Fruits, 
Ornamental Shrubs, ete , with numerous illustrations.... 
The twelfth Report of the Ohio Pomological Society, an 
interesting volume, containing among other useful mat- 








ter a revised catalogue of fruits suitable for Ohio. 
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The Hair Worm.—Some onc has sent us 
a specimen of the Hair Worm, sometimes called Hair 
Snake. Itis a dark colored aquatic worm, about a foot 
long, and exceedingly slender and hair-like. These 
worms belong to the genus Gordius, the most common 
species, being aqguaticus. They have the habit of twist- 
ing themselves up in most complicated knots, and the 
name Gordius was probably given to them on this ac- 
count, in allusion to the Gordian knot. Among boys the 
notion prevails that these worms are horse hairs, which 
have fallen into the water and become vitalized. It is 
hardly necessary for us to say that this is an absurd error. 
—— @ 


Among the White Mountains. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
aap ie 
“Gorham, N. H., July 24, 1865. 

While at Geneva, Switzerland, three years ago this 
month, I fell in company with some English gentlemen, 
and the conversation naturally turned upon mountain 
scenery, as Mont Blanc was in view froin our hotel 
I was asked about the “ White Mountains of 
New Hampshire,” and felt no little chagrin at being un- 
able to speak knowingly of them. I turned the subject 
as speedily as possible, and talked of our great rivers— 
the beautiful Hudson and the Niagara, and particularly 
of the grand Mississippi and its branches, which I could 
describe from St. Paul and from Pittsburg, all the way to 
New Orleans. On this topic we can out-talk all Europe, 
and **the rest of mankind "—east of the Atlantic. And 
here let me say, that no one should go abroad, sight-see- 
ing, until he has been not only down the lower Missis- 
sippi, but up as far as St. Paul and Minnehaha Falls, and 
also along the thousand miles of the Ohio from Pittsburg 
to Cairo. Nothing will give one a grander conception of 
our country and of its majestic scenery. There is 
nothing in Europe to be named in comparison. The 
Rhine has been written upon in thousands of journals 
and volumes; and it is well worth visiting, especially the 
80 or 90 miles between Bingen and Bonn, where the vine- 
clad banks and the ruins of numerous old stone Castles 
are interesting—the latter from the legends connected with 
them. But, tosay nothing of the Hudson andi the Niagara, 
or of the Ohio and its confluents, the upper Mississippi, 
in my estimation at least, far excels in interesting natural 
scenery any thing found along the Rhine. But to return 
from this digression. After the above tacit confession of 
ignorance respecting our own Alpine scenery, I resolved 
to take the first opportunity after the close of the war, to 
stady it; and I am here partly for this purpose, and part- 
ly on a tour of agricultural observation and business. 

I have been pleased with the ride up from Portland, to- 
day, over the Grand Trunk R. R. (though not quite as 
pleasant as it would have been, but for the poor and 
poorly served dinner in the Portiand Depot.) There is 
better land and a more advanced state of cultivation than 
1 expected to find in Oxford County, Me. Many of the 
meadows and pastures, with their meandering streams, 
graceful elms, and grazing herds, equal the finest rural 
paintings I have ever seen. Indeed, I think a fine oil 
painting at home must have been sketched near Bethel. 
Here we first struck the Androscoggin river, and thence 
followed its winding course twenty-one miles to this 
point. But space will not allow me to do more than give 
a few general impressions, gathered in my journey, here 
and else where. 








window. 


Summit of Mt. Washington, 
6 o'clock A. M., July 26. 


Beautiful! Grand! Glorious!! I had half suspected 
hotel keepers, paid writers, and enthusiasts, of over- 
praising the White Mountain scenery. Pardon the suspi- 
cion. The half has not been told, and can not be. It is 
worth a thousand miles of foot travel to enjoy one view 
like this '—Yesterday morning two of us, with our ladies, 
left the Alpine House at Gorham, and drawn by four gocd 
horses. came eight miles throngh the Glen, or Valley of 
the Peabody, to the foot of Mount Washington, and then 
eight miles more up the steep road cut along the declivity 
of the mountain; and an excellent road it is, running 
now to the left and now to the right, in a zig-zag course, 
and rising almost uniformly one foot in eight. The first 
half is through evergreen forests, from openings in 
which we get occasional glimpses of the gradually sink- 
ing vallies. At one point we have a good view of the 
summnits of the five adjoining mountain peaks, lying from 
south-west to north-east, viz.: Washingtor, Clay, Jeffer- 
son, Adams, and Madison, (phonetically remembered in 
this order by Winter-Cherry-J-A-M.) Allthese areovera 
mile (5280 feet) in hight, viz.: Washington, 6285 feet; 
Adams, 5800; Jefferson, 5709; the other two each 5400 
feet. After four miles of ascent, the trees begin to grow 
stunted ; then we find perfectly formed trees only five or 
six feet high; then mere shrubs; and the last two miles, 
only masses of loose rocks. with scarcely any vegetation 
but scattering lichens and mosses, The road up these 
rocks Is almost frightful to the timid and uninitiated , but 
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one is reassured by the fact that while tensef thousands 
have ascended, no one has ever received harm. The 
scenery, even two-thirds of the way up, is grand beyond 
my power to describe. ‘* We could go home even now, 
well repaid for the toil and cost of our journey hither,” 
was the frequent expression of our party. Before we 
reached the top, thick clouds swept over and around us, 
shutting out of view almost the road under our feet. The 
cold was so great that our thick under flannels, warm 
clothing, and over-coats, were very agreeable. We were 
soon in rain clouds, driven so fiercely that umbrellas 
could not be held ; and even the wagon-top was furled and 
taken down to prevent our being blownover. It is need- 
less to say, we enjoyed all this—the very thought of rid- 
ing among the clouds weil repaid any discomfort of wind 
and rain. Reaching the summit, we found warm rooms 
in the two ‘tip-top ” houses—low built of rough stones, 
and covered with roofs anchored down by long chains 
drawn over them and bolted to the rocks. A storm on the 
Atlantic was mild in comparison with the howling winds 
and driving rain that swept around us for the half of the 
night. Buta merrier crowd I never saw than the fifty or 
sixty of us gathered last night, in the outwardly rude, but 
interiorly comfortable dwellings. The cloud mist pene- 
trated every seam and crevice, but roaring birch-wood 
fires kept up all night in the large sheet-iron stoves, with 
warm bedding, dispelled the cold and dampness. 


At4A.M. we were awakened by a bell, and the welcome 
announcement that we might perhaps see the sun rise. 
Every body was soon up and dressed, and wrapped in 
cloaks and hoods and over-coats, the whole company 
were quickly out, clambering over the rocky peak, each 
striving to get the highest stand-point. The sky was al- 
most clear above, but below us the massive clouds hung 
over the vallies all around, and were still shedding down 
copious rain drops. Only here and there could be seen 
the hill-summits that rose above the vapor, like little 
islands in mid-ocean. As the sun came up from below 
the eastern horizon, the view around was like the ocean 
in one vast surging foam. An exultant shout rose from 
every tongue. “Grand!” “ glorious!’ *‘ wonderful!” 
“sublime !” “‘charmant! ravissant! magnifique !” were 
faint expressions of the feelings that swelled up in every 
heart. This anniversary of my birth-day will stand out 
distinct from every other. J saw nothing among the Alps 
to equal this. My conceptions of the grandeur of earth, 
of the greatness of Him who reared these hills, who 
formed the higher mountains elsewhere, who spread out 
the plains, and hollowed out the bed of the ocean, have 
never before been so exalted as on this morning. Just 
now the cloud-sea has sunk intothe lowest vallies, and 
ceased to pour out rain. It looks like little lakes scat- 
tered among hills. We can at this moment look over al- 
most half of New England. I cannot describe the scene. 
Mr. Starr King, in his book of the ‘* White Hills,” and 
Mr. Eastman, in his smaller Guide Book, have attempted 
to depict it ; but even Mr. King’s beautiful language falls 
infinitely below the reality. Reader, if you ever travel, 
before the railway shall open an easy route to the Rocky 
Mountain summits, go not first to Switzerland, but wend 
your way to the top of Mount Washington, and abide 
here until you have enjoyed both a storm and a clearsky. 


Franconia Notch, July 29. 

Tue Notcues, on Mountain PassEs.—The mountain 
range across northern New Hampshire, is cut through 
from north to south by three main depressions or vallies, 
through which wagon roads have been constructed. 
Along the eastern side of Mount Washington is a valley 
in which the Peabody river runs northward into the 
Androscoggin, and the Ellis flows south towards Conway, 
entering the Saco near Bartlett. The middle valley, seven 
or eight miles west of the above, is very narrow at one 
point, where it is called the “‘ Crawford Notch ”—there 
being but a wagon road between the precipitous cliffs. 
At the Crawford House, near the middle of this valley, 
and just north of the Crawford Notch, the Saco river 
rises ina spring near the house and runs southward, 
then eastward, entering the Atlantic near the south-west 
corner of Maine. At the barn is another spring, from 
which the water flows northward, enlarging into the 
Ammonoosue river. This enters the Connecticut, which 
debouches into the L. I. Souad at Saybrook. The Fran- 
conia Valley and Notch are a dozen miles or so west of 
the Crawford or Saco Valley. In this, near the centre, 
are the head waters of the south branch of the Ammo- 
noosuc, running northward, and of the Pemigewasset 
river, flowing southward and helping to form the Merri- 
mac river, which passes through Lowell and Lawrence 
in eastern Massachusetts, and thence into the Atlantic. 

The most interesting objects in the ** Crawford Notch” 
are Mount Willard, from which is a very fine view of the 
Gap and Valley; the Silver Cascade, a most beautiful 
little stream that dashes down the mountain side for 
hundreds of feet, its broken waters resembling multen 
silver; and the “ Willey House,” where, Aug. 28, 1826, a 
mountain slide buried a family of this name. 





Leaving the Summit of Mt. Washington, we returned 





down the carriage road sixteen miles to Gorham, and 
went bystage round northward over Randolph Hill, and 
to the ‘‘ Wambeck House” in Webster, where we en- 
joyed a first-rate country dinner. Here we had a fine 
view of the whole Mt. Washington Range, and of the 
Crawford and Franconia Hills. From this point we went 
some fifteen miles south or sout-east to the Crawford 
House, over a pretty safe road, but not a very smooth one. 

‘* A rough, stony road,” we said to the driver. 

“Yes, somewhat stony ; but you take the stones away 
and you won’t have any road left.” 

Not a bad description of many of the roads in the 
mountains. The 48 miles ride around can be shortened 
to 7 miles, by taking a bridle-path, on horseback or on 
foot, from the Summit of Mt. Washington down its west- 
ern side, to Crawford Notch. Until the construction of 
the carriage road on the east side, this path was the one 
usually taken to the Summit; and though rough and 
steep, it is now adopted by large numbers who enjoy 
severe horseback exercise—ladies as well as gentlemen. 

There is no direct road or path-way from Crawford 
Notch to Franconia Notch. Though only a dozen miles 
across, a journey of 27 miles is required by stage, around 
by way of Bethlehem, to enter the Franconia Notch from 
the north. The most prominent objects of interest here 
are the Profile, or ‘Old Man of the Mountain,” just 
south-west of the Franconia House; the Flume, six 
miles down the valley south; the ‘“‘ Pool” and ‘ Basin,” 
not quite so far down ; the Echo Lake, half a mile north; 
and especially Mount Lafayette, to the east. Starting 
early this morning, I spent six hours in going up this 
mountain and returning, on horseback. The view from 
the naked summit, 5200 feet or a mile high, is extensive, 
and exceedingly interesting, second only to that on Mt- 
Washington; while the ascent is exciting, to say the 
least. Your sharp-shod and sure-footed beast literally 
climbs up and descends over a stony path, so steep that 
you must iie nearly flat down sometimes and grasp the 
mane to avoid slipping off. At some points, cross-poles 
are bolted to the smooth steep rocks to furnish climbing 
foot-holds. Every man coming here should enjoy this 
ride. Ladies accustomed to horseback riding, often ac- 
complish the feat. Until to-day, I had no idea that a 
horse could climb such steep mountain sides—those 
which at a little distance look like perpendicular rocks, 
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Tue Oxp Man oF THE Mountain. or the “ Profile,” is 
an object of great interest. Standing near the narrow 
part of the Franconia Valley, or Notch. and looking up 
to the west, vou see standing out upon the mountain brow, 
a clear, distinct profile of a Human Face, so well set that 
the mind insensibly almost endows it with life. I send 
herewith an original sketch, taken with the aid of a glass, 
which shows the rocks more plainly than they appear to the 
unaided eye. The length of the face is estimated to be 
about 70 feet: yetas it is seen at the lofty hight of nearly 
1500 feet above you, it appears no larger than that of 
some huge human giant. But from the fact that the 
mountain side is entirely inaceessible, one would be 
constrained to believe some human handi-work had aided 
in fashioning the features ef this Granite Face. 


THE Fume is one of Nature’s most curious freaks. A 
deep chasm, 20 to 60 feet wide, appears almost as if hewn 
out of solid rock, with perpendicular walls 60 to 70 feet 
high. Down this chasm the water runs and leaps ina 
succession of cascades over a rocky bed, for hundreds of 
feet. At the narrowest point, a huge rock or boulder 
seems to have fallen into the top of the chasm, and there 
it remains firmly fastened, though appearing ever ready 
to drop upon the heads of those venturing under it. 

You will not have space for a description of the 
* Basin” and * Pool,” and of the “‘ Echo Lake,” a beau- 
tiful sheet of water surrounded by lofty hills, which 
send back in a hundred echoes a “ halloo” or the report 
of apistol. I go hence to visit Canada East. 0.3. 
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Fig. 1.—DERRICK AND BUCKET. 


Digging, Stoning, and Curbing Wells, 

The annual waste of manure, and of flesh 
and fat, caused by driving animals to the 
brook or spring for water, and by the lack of 
an abundance of it, will on many farms equal 
the expense of making a good well once a year. 
In the summer, all the stock, and the teams in 
particular, suffer for want of good water; while 
during the foddering season, when storms pre- 
vail, cattle often will not go to drink for a whole 
day, or even longer, because the water is at a 
distance from the barn. Then, when thirst com- 
pels them to leave: the yard, and break their 
own path through snow drifts to obtain water, 
they drink toomuch. On their way to and from 
the water, they drop much manure, which is 
wasted. The importance of a good well at 
every barn, where water can not be obtained 
from some other source less expensive than 
digging wells, need not be argued. 

The best time to dig wells in our latitude isin 
September, before hard autumnal rains have 
raised the streams. At this season of the year, 
those veins of water only a few feet below the 
surface are dried up, so that permanent water 
can be found only by digging deep. Ifa good 
vein of water can be reached in a dry time, a 
well will not be likely to fail. But, if dug when 
most springs flow abundantly, the water is lia- 
ble to fail at a period when it is most scarce— 
at the very time when it should be supplied by 
a never-failing spring. 

The next consideration is, where to dig a well. 
Our advice is, dig it where it will be most con- 
venient for watering stock. If it is to be dug in 
the field, the most suitable place would ap- 
pear to be near the intersection of the lines 
dividing four fields, so that animals in each lot 
could be watered from one well, without leaving 
their respective enclosures. When dug near the 
barn, a location convenient to two or more 
yards should be chosen. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to sink a well far below the surface, while 
in other instances, living water may be reached 
by digging only a few feet. 

For wells of ordinary size, five feet in diame- 
ter is sufficiently large; and they can not be 
much smaller than this, as a man will not have 
sufficient room to swing his pick and handle 
the shovel. If the well is, without doubt, to be 
80 or 50 feet deep, and to be stoned from the 
bottom to the top; and if the stones are bould- 








ers of irregular form and size, it would be more 
advisable to dig six feet in diameter, on account 
of making a thicker and more substantial wall, 
than is required in shallow wells. If a large 
number of animals are to be watered, or much 
water required for any other purpose, the diam- 
eter should be increased to 8 or 10 feet, for the 
purpose of forming a large reservoir, in which 
the water can accumulate. When a well is very 
small, a large herd of cattle would exhaust 
the water before they all could be supplied ; 
whereas, there would be an abundant supply, 
were there sufficient space for it to accumulate, 

If the well is to be stoned many feet deep, 
the stone should be hauled to the spot before it 
has been sunk. A few years ago, we employed 
aman to dig a well, and before he had dug it 
10 feet deep, he struck a vein with his pick, 
when the water rushed in so rapidly, as to pre- 
vent stoning it. The water flowed in so fast, 
that two men were able to lower it only 2 feet 
in half a day. Therefore, the well was never 
stoned. At another time, the water rose 6 feet, 
as fast as three men were able to make the wall. 
If the inside is to be lined with brick or wood, 
every thing should likewise be ready for imme- 
diate use. The location of the well being de- 
termined upon, sirike a circle 5 or 6 feet in di- 
ameter, which is as large as is needed, and mark 
it deeply and accurately with a shovel or pick- 
ax, leaving the outer edge firm and well defined. 

The first 12 or 14 feet of earth may best be 
thrown out with shovels, by making a platform 
5 or 6 feet below the surface, from which a man 
shovels the earth to the surface, as fast as it is 
thrown up to him. When a well is to be sunk 
to a greater depth, one man with a horse can 
haul up the dirt with great ease, by erecting 
three poles over the well, as represented by 
figure 1. A strong stake, having a large 2-inch 
pin through the bottom of it, horizontally, 
should be set firmly in the ground, so that a 
horse can not pull it up. Then he will need no 
one to lead him. This stake or post must not 
be placed beyond the foot of one of the poles, 
for the tendency would then be to draw the 
tripod over. At this stake a block or pulley is 
fixed, and a rope passes through it and over a 
pulley near the top of the poles, thence around 
another at the bail of the bucket, and the rope 
should be tied near the upper end of the poles. 
The upper pulley should be suspended at such 
a hight that the dirt bucket may rise just high 
enough to be emptied into a wheelbarrow 
when the blocks come together. Thus the horse 
may continue to pull with all his might, with- 
out being able to get away, or to hinder the 
workman who manages the bucket. By having 
a wheelbarrow near, the earth may be turned 
quickly into it, before the horse can back up. 
When a bucket is drawn up in this manner, it 
rises only half as fast as the horse travels; and 
he can with ease elevate three or four hundred 
pounds at a time. 

The best way to make a bucket is, to saw off 
about one third the length of a strong barrel; 
nail a board across the bottom on the outside 
so that stones dropping in will not break the 
head through; put on a strong iron hoop six 
inches above the middle of the bucket and at- 
tach an iron bail at this point with half-inch 
bolts, passing through the bail, hoop and staves, 
or with hooks and eyes. Asmall lad will be able 
to empty a large bucket hung in this manner. 


DIGGING AND CURBING WELLS IN QUICK SAND. 


Whenever there is danger that the earth will 
cave in, it becomes necessary to curb ’the sides 
as fast as the well is sunk, To do this, dig out 





the earth ina true circle, plumbing accurately 
the sides of the well, and when it is 6 to 12 
feet deep, set up pieces of 2-inch plank, 6 or 8 
inches wide, as represented by figure 2, which 
illustrates an end view of the staves. Set up 
one stave perpendicularly, and pin it fast to the 
earth with wooden pins, at top and bottom, as 
shown in the illustration. Then set up 3 or 4 
more, nailing them together at the edges. Pin 
every fifth stave, to keep the curb from settling 
down, when it is undermined. After the last 
stave has been set up, drive in thin wedges be- 
tween the staves, in four places if possible, to 
keep it tight. The staves will soon swell on 
the outside, and the chinks between them will 
fill up with sand and gravel, and thus they will 
form an arch that will resist a much greater 
pressure than will ever occur at any part of the 
curbing. Now dig six feet deeper, if it is safe 


to sink it so far, and set up another course of 
staves under the first, fastening them as previ- 
ously directed. In this way, the well may be 
sunk and curbed with great dispatch and perfect 
safety to any desirable depth. No other curbing 
will be required until the staves have decayed. 
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Fig. 2.—WOODEN CURBING. 


Still, the whole may better be stoned or bricked 
up at once on the inside of the curbing. 
STONING AND PLASTERING WELLS. 
When wells are sunk through sufficiently 
compact ground, such as will not cave in, the 
sides may be plastered with two thick coats of 
water-lime cement, from the bottom to within 
4 or 5 feet of the top, when there should be an 
offset for a brick or stone wall to rest upon, 
extending to the surface of the ground. Sink 
such a well 4 feet deep, 7 or 8 feet in diam- 
eter; then, dig it 6 feet deeper, 5 feet in diam- 
eter, and plaster the surface. After this, dig 
and plaster about 6 feet, and so finish succes- 
sive sections, until permanent water is found. ' 
This will be as good as stone, if well done. If 
veins of water break through the green cement, 
drive a circular piece of tin or wood, a few 
inches long into the plaster and earth, just be- 
low the issue of the water, to keep it from run- 
ning down and washing off the mortar. Where 
stone are abundant it is economical to use them 
instead of cement. If bricks are used in- 
stead of stone, they should be well burned, 
and made wider at one end than the other, 
so as to fit the curve of the well as repre- 
sented by fig. 3, at B. Water will find its way 
between the staves at the ends, and between the 
bricks which should not be laid in mortar. 
There is a right way and a wrong way to 
stone a well. The object is to build a strong 
wall that will not fall inward, instead of a wall 
having a smooth face, which is of little account. 
Figure 8, illustrates the manner of placing the 
stones. In laying up a common wall the large 
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ends and face sides are laid in front. But, when 
stoning a well, the large ends are placed in the 
opposite direction, so that every course of stone 
on the face or inside, will form an arch. The 
back side is leveled up with small stone, and 
much care should be exercised to place many 
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Fig. 3.—STONE AND BKICK WALLS TO WELLS. 


small ones against the earth, instead of packing 
in large ones, to keep the dirt from washing 
down to the bottom of the well. If gravel can 
be obtained conveniently, it is a good practice 
to fill all the interstices between the stones with 
it. Place a wide board across the wall to stand 
on, when laying the brick or stone. Marks on 
each edge of it, will serve as guides for carrying 
up the face of the wall true. Brick and stone 
may be lowered by the horse and bucket, in the 
same way as hauling up the dirt. There is no 
quicker way to draw the water from a well, 
when cleaning it out, than to make a valve over 
a large hole in the bottom of a barrel, and draw 
up a barrelful at once with a horse. If there is 
room fora barrel to dip, a valve is not neces- 
sary. The stone or brick should be laid in ce- 
ment, for at least three feet down from the sur- 
face, to exclude worms, reptiles and mice. 





Hints about County Fairs. 
—_——_o-— 

We hope the managers of county and other 
fairs, are awake to the fact that their meetings 
are to be unusually interesting this year. Our 
farmer soldiers are home again. They are tak- 
ing hold, many of them, of the accustomed work 
of the farm with new zest, and their interest 
to see their companions in arms—and those 
from whom they have been separated in different 
army corps and divisions, fighting for the same 
flag, will lead them to seek all such gatherings. 
Every body who loves the soldiers will re- 
jcice to be present at these reunions, where the 
old campaigns will be fought over again, and 
anecdotes of those that have fallen will keep 
them alive in our grateful memories. Doubt- 
less also there will be a division of the exhib- 
ition halls set apart for relics from the South, 
and from the battle fields. This is one feature, 
= which will “draw.” Besides, we all want tosce 
those southern horses brought home by the offi- 
cers—those thin necked, smooth limbed, light, 
lithe creatures, that will jump a five rail fence, 
or a 12-foot ditch as easily apparently as they 
will walk across the meadow. Then, too, this has 
been a very prosperous season. Vegetables and 
fruits, not cut off early by ‘insects, have done 
their best to help to make a good show, and the 
moist season has favored a rapid growth and 





large size. The great interest in fine wool 
sheep has chiefly arisen since the last show, 
and this is another subject of especial attractive- 
ness. The great advance in wages of farm 
help awakens farmers more than ever to the 
necessity of knowing how machinery may do 
the work for less, and how improved implements 
will lighten labor, save time, and add to comfort. 

Many societies are preparing to hold fairs this 
season, which have not done so for several 
years, and it is no less true that a great many 
people will this year go to the fairs, who have 
not seen an agricultural and industrial exhibition 
fora longtime. The managers have duties to 
their exhibitors and visitors, and those who at- 
tend the show to see what they can, have duties 
to themselves and their families. 


HOW A CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR SHOULD BE 
CONDUCTED. 

The list of premiums and order of exercises 
should be published and distributed free, or in 
some form easily accessible to all. The com- 
mittees and judges should be instructed to act 
promptly, and if they do not, a new committee 
should be at once appointed who will act. Some 
indication of awards should be placed upon prize 
animals and articles as soon as possible, after 
they are made, to give additional interest and in- 
struction to visitors. It is most important that: 

No unworthy article should receive any prize, 

No prize should ever be given to “encourage” 
a worthy exhibitor, who has taken pains to bring 
an inferior article, and will be disappointed if 
he does not get a prize. 

No prize should ever be given to “ propttiate” 
an influential patron, who will be offended if 
his articles are not noticed. 

No prize should ever be withheld from an ex- 
hibitor, because he is taking too many prizes. 
No matter if one man sweeps every prize offered 
by the society (unless there is some rule to the 
contrary). In every respect the good faith of 
the society should be considered sacred, and in 
the keeping of every committee man. 

The executive committee of a society should 
be constantly on the lookout, to secure honest 
reports; and should a judge be known to 
violate rules, in passing judgement on his own 
article, and warping the judgement of his asso- 
ciates, or allowing himself to be biased, his 
place should be at once supplied by another 
person. This committee should spend part of 
each day in listening to complaints, and in 
doing what they can to right wrongs. 

The animals and articles exhibited, should 
not be crowded, but well exposed to view and 
careful inspection. And exhibitors should have 
the fullest opportunity consistent with the rights 
of others to explain and show off their articles. 
If an exhibitor can not be present in person, or 
by an agent, it is most important, not only for 
himself, but for the gratification of visitors, for 
him to have cards, or circulars, to be taken by 
every one. In cases where the show lasts for 
several days, convocations in the evenings of 
all interested in participating in an agricultural, 
or pomological talk, will be found quite well 
attended. These meetings are usually very in- 
teresting, if they are only made free and con- 
versational, and some common sense man has 
charge of them. They must be seen to, and seen 
through, by some officer of the society. The 
mutual admiration oflen run into, may be 
healthfully varied by introducing subjects which 
will call up active, but not acrimonious argu- 
ment; and nobody should speak much, or more 
than five minutes at a time, and to the point, 





VisiTorRS’ PriviLEGES.—We consider it our 
right, when we visit an agricultural fair, to ask 
questions, and to seeevery thing. Ifthe people 
are not there to show off their machines, we are 
very apt to set a bad example and work them 
ourselves. Why not? It is exactly what we 
pay the entrance fee for; and no board of 
managers ought toconsent to have a show of 
the mere boxed outsides of things, which can 
only be appreciated when in operation. Ex- 
hibitors often refrain from showing their articles 
at work, because they will not thus compare 
favorably with others. The visitor ought to 
know what he wants to see most, before he 
enters; then when he first goes in, he should 
make a business of finding out where the things 
are without stopping to look at them much; 
then selecting the most important, take each of 
them in rotation, and study each subject 
thoroughly. The way to do this and come to 
quick and correct conclusions, is a real gift. 
One man will see every good point in a bull, or 
take the fine lines of a plow into his eye at a 
glance almost; or with one or two pointed 
questions, test both the weakness, or strength 
of the exhibitor and of his machine at the same 
time. Such aman isa most desirable companion 
to one going through a show in the way we 
speak of, but the best company one can haye, is 
an intelligent boy, and if one has none of his 
own, he can generally borrowone. A man will 
meet many acquaintances, and his whole day 
will be wasted, or rather the object he has es- 
pecially in view will be lost, unless he is ready 
to excuse himself and make appointments for 
some future time. The club meeting, if there 
is to be one in the evening, is an excellent 
rendezvous, and a@ man may make a dozen 
social appointments for the hour before it begins, 

When one has seen what is most important, 
and his wife and young children have made a 
survey of the knitting work, and have seen the 
outsides of things by themselves, (they will al- 
ways prefer to be left alone for an hour or two,) 
then let the good husband and father take them, 
and see that they see all that is worth seeing. 
Above all keep away from the noisy hubbub of 
rough-scuff, pick-pockets and profanity, that 
crowd about the trotting course. It is very 
pleasant before the set trots and matches come 
off, to go tothe seats, or from any good position, 
watch the promiscuous driving upon a trotting 
course. There will always be some very beauti- 
ful ‘“turn-outs”—fine horses, showing elegant 
style and brilliant action, which it is very well 
to see. And if it can be done without wasting 
half a day, it is quite worth while to see a 
well contested trotting match; but on the whole 
the exercises Of the trotting course, however valu- 
able their results in improving horses (which 
we do not believe in), are the least instructive 
and most time-wastful part of the whole show. 
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Reclaiming Waste Ground. 
—_—o—. 

There are scores of acres of as valuable land 
as can be found in our country, overgrown 
with weeds and worthless bushes. We often 
see land which could not be purchased for one 
thousand dollars per acre, strips of uncultivated 
land along the highway and between farms, and 
even in the midst of a farm close to the fences 
where elder bushes, blackberry bushes, milk- 
weeds and other pernicious plants have rooted 
out almost the last spear of grass, and are bear- 
ing undisputed sway. Such things are disfigur- 
ing blotches on the face of a nice farm, as well 
as a reproach to any farmer, The land where 
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such pests flourish from year to year is rich and 
would pay the expense of cultivation, and pro- 
duce at first more valuable crops than that on 
each side of it; and it ought to be reclaimed, 
and the unsightly weeds and bushes should be 
exterminated, for the sake of appearances, if for 
nothing more. This job is best done in August 
or early in September rather than not at all. 
Where it is not found convenient or practicable 
to plow such uncultivated strips of ground, 
mow every thing as closely as possible, collect 
it in heaps and burn it; if the bushes are small, 
they may be cut with a short, stiff grass scythe ; 
but if they are large, use a bush scythe. Let 
every thing be cut close to the ground. Then 
harrow thoroughly and stock down with grass 
seed. Sow Orchard and Kentucky blue grass 
seed, so that the grass will be fit to mow for 
hay next season, before weeds have attained a 
large growth. If the ground can be plowed, 
remove the fence when it can be done with lit- 
tle labor, and put a sharp point and a sharp, 
strong coulter on a good plow, and attach a 
chain for hauling the weeds beneath the turning 
furrow slice, as shown in an article in last month’s 
paper. Hitch on a strong double team, and 
break it all up as deep as the plow will turn 
well, and the team able to draw it. Always 
plow around such plots instead of beginning in 
the middle, thus forming a ridge where the roots 
will not be disturbed. Harrow several times, 
and sow at the rate of half a bushel of buck- 
wheat per acre, If the work is properly done, 
weeds and bushes will give little trouble next 
season, if the ground is occupied with some 
hoed crop. If, from some cause, such as wet 
weather after plowing, or the abundance of rose 
briars, or brambles, the weeds spring up very 
badly in spring, another application of the buck- 
wheat after plowing will leave the land in good 
condition by mid-summer. 





. Burying Bees. 
BY BIDWELL BROS., OF MINNESOTA. 
ee 

In our previous communication concerning the 
comparative results shown by two lots of hives 
of bees, one buried and the other exposed, (page 

74) we omitted to say that the two stocks that 
weighed the least, viz.: 193 and 234 lbs. of those 
wintered in the open air—were Italians. These 
we swarmed May 12th, and the balance that 
were exposed, June 5th; while those that were 
buried we swarmed May 20th, except the one 
that weighed the least and consumed least. 
This hive was only half full; the bees have 
filled it up since spring, and now, July Ist, it 
weighs 314 lbs. more than when taken out, and 
is fit to swarm. 

The present time, July 1st, the average weight 
of those which were buried is 784 lbs., and of 
those exposed is 37°|,; lbs. Those buried are 
now ready to work in boxes, or be again swarm- 
ed, while those wintered out, except the Italians, 
are only in fair condition. The two Italians 
weigh 544 lbs. and 613 lbs. We wintered 97 
stocks in a large dark room on the floor with 
the honey boards removed, and 66 in a stone 
cellar, These came out strong in number, but 
lost half their bees the first few days they flew 
out, on account of being diseased from holding 
their excrements too long. This fact we have 
noticed for several years, that where bees were 
Wintered in a room, or cellar, and consumed 
much honey and bee bread, the old bees flew 
out in the spring and never returned, for when- 
ever bees are hurt, or in any way injured ina 
hive, they leave the rest and crawl or fly away, 
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making them really no better off than those 
wintered in the open air. With those buried, 
there can no such objection, provided the fol- 
lowing essential condition be secured: Complete 
freedom from dampness, perfect darkness, and 
an abundance of air, but no draft upon them. 

Bees may be buried when flowers are gone, 
and left until they come again. 
may be wintered, but they are usually more 
trouble than they gre worth, because they are 
annoyed and kept weak, if not robbed by the 
stronger stocks, and because they consume 
proportionally more honey to keep them warm, 
while in the ground each bee eats its own allow- 
ance. They are not annoyed by the mice, nor 
disturbed by the changes of the weather, but 
really are at rest; nor is the expense much 
compared with preparing and placing bees in a 
room, or cellar, or watching out of doors, as the 
following accurate statement of the way in which 
we buried our stocks last winter, will show: 

On a cool day, when the bees were quiet, we 
selected a high dry site near our apiary, and dug 
a pit 8 feet square and 4 feet deep, and threw 
the dirt well back. We next dug a hole 2 feet 
square and 2 feet deep in the centre of this, and 
placed in it an open box of the same size, with 
its top edge on a level with the floor of the 
pit. We next placed two old iron gas pipes, 
10 feet long and of half-inch bore, one end of 
each in the box, and the other ends on opposite 
sides of the pit. These serve to connect with 
the air on the outside of the pit. The outer 
ends were covered with cups to keep the dirt 
out. Pipes of wood, tin, or lead would answer, 
if small, and secured against mice getting in. 
We néxt placed narrow strips of old boards on 
the bottom, 2 inches apart, on which to place the 
hives, and between which the air may circulate 
through the pit. We next removed the honey 
boards from over the bees, and replaced the 
caps and opened all the fly holes, and one 2- 
inch hole in each end of the cap. (In burying 
common box hives, we would invert them, and 
place over each an empty hive.) We next 
placed them in the position shown in the sketch, 
with the entrances outward, and put an empty 
hive on top, into which we placed upright a 
box made of 4 pickets, with two opposite sides, 
+ inch shorter than the others, and nailed a 
board over the top. [This was used we suppose 
in place of the top ventilating pipes shown in 
the sketch.—Ep.] We next placed sawed posts 
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upright around the hives 
(scantling and boards, or plank 
would answer as well); then 
covered the posts with 1 foot 
of dry straw, and then a foot 
of dry dirt, béginning at the 
bottom and working up to pre- 
vent sliding, then another layer 
of straw and dirt, which should 
be smoothed off, and then an- 
other layer of straw and brush, 
or boards, to keep it in place. 
Remove the caps from off tho 
pipes and place over each a 
‘ box, as shown in the sketch. 
‘The construction occupied two 
X hands $ day, and two hands 4 
WA \ day opening and clearing up. 
\ AN \ It is important to dig the hole 
AW \\\ deep enough, so as to get plen- 
\\ ty of dirt to cover deeply, and 
\ not put over 25 stocks together. 
\ As far south as the attitude of 
XY New York, perhaps it would 
not be best to risk so many the 
first winter.—[The former article of Bidwell 
Brothers, excited no little interest. This is ex- 
plicit, and will save both us and them answering 
many letters. It would be interesting to know 
the extreme length of time bees may be buried. 
We shall be glad of factson the subject.—Eps. ] 
Hints on Harvesting Buckwheat. \, 
—_o—— 

The excellence of buckwheat flour depends 
chiefly on the management of the grain between 
the time of ripening and grinding. The com- 
mon way of treating buckwheat effectually pre- 
vents making good flour, it being allowed to 
remain in the swath for several weeks, when it 
should never be suffered to lie longer than a 
day or two, and it is decidedly better for the 
grain to rake it and set it on end, as fast as it is 
cradled. Much less grain will be wasted by 
shelling out; the straw will cure and dry out 
sooner, and make better fodder; the crop will 
be ready for threshing or housing in less time; 
and the grain will yield a much better quality 
of flour. It is especially injurious to the grain 
to be exposed to storms before it is set up, for 
dirt is spattered all over the grain, by the falling 
of large rain drops. This makes the flour 
dark-colored and gritty. Wetting and drying 
the grain several times, destroys the “life” of 
the flour. It will never be as white, nor make 
so good cakes, but will be sticky and the cakes 
clammy, like the flour of sprouted wheat. 
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How to Splice a Rope, and to Splice an Eye. 


\\ 
\ 








Farmers are proverbially awkward in their use 
of ropes. Fewcan make a knot or a tie, or a hitch 
that will hold, and that they can undo in a hur- 
ry, after it has been subjected to a heavy strain. 
We have to use ropes a great deal, and should 
know how to manage them better, especially 
in connection with block-tackle and sheers. 
We propose therefore to figure and describe 
some of the most useful splices and knots, and 
to show how useful they may be im many cases, 
and how desirable the ability is to make smooth 
connections and a knot, or tie, that will not 
jam, but which may be loosened at any moment. 

Tue Snort Sprice.—If one wishes to length- 
en a rope for permanent use, as a well rope for 
instance, it looks very awkward if it is tied in 
the usual way, and it is much better to splice it 
neatly. Ropes in common use are composed of 
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three strands, and each strand of two or more 
strands, or rope-yarns. Figure 1 shows how 
two pieces of such a rope are united by what is 
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Fig. 1. SHORT SPLICE. Fig. 2. SPLICED EYE. 


termed the “Short Splice.” The strands of 
each end are first untwisted and placed together, 
each strand being placed between two strands 
of the other rope. Each strand in succession 
(first of one rope and then of the other) is then 
passed over the one it lies in contact with on 
the left, and is tucked under the next strand. 
To accomplish this tucking easily, the rope is 
untwisted a little and a sharp 
wooden, or iron pin (a mar- 
line pin) is inserted, and a 
place made through which 
the end of the strand may 
be passed. The course of 
strands may easily be traced 
by referring to the number- 
ing of the dark strands in 
fig. 1. When all the ends 
are thus tucked once, we 
have already a_ perfectly 
strong splice, which will 
bear any strain the rope will, 
but the ends must be left on, 
for if the rope is subject to 
an untwisting operation it 
might part. Ifa handsomer 
finish is desirable, the ends 
of the strands may be open- 
ed, and one of the two yarns 
of which each is composed 
may be tucked again. After 
this both yarns may be cut 
off. This splice is twice as 
large as the original rope, 
but not nearly so large as the 
knots commonly tied in 
ropes, and it will go through 
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Fig. 3.—THIMBLE. Fig. 4. LONG SPLICE. 


most pulleys in which the rope runs loosely. 

Tae Eye Spuice.—An eye in the end of a 
rope (fig. 2) is often very useful, especially when 
it is to receive a hook, or to be subjected to 
wear in any way. In such cases the rope is 





bent round a thimble (fig. 8), which is firmly 





enclosed in the eye. This eye is made very 
much like a short splice, only each strand is 
tucked twice. The numbers 1, 2, 8, will be a 
sufficient guide. 

Tue Lone Spiice.—When it is necessary to 
splice a rope, which runs snugly through a 
block, or a hole, or over a beam, where it is un- 
desirable to have any catching or irregularity, the 
long splice must be employed. This is shown 
in fig. 4, and when neatly done, the place of 
joining will hardly be noticed. The rope-ends 
are opened as for the short splice, but for a long- 
er distance, and are placed together in the same 
way. Then one strand of one end is untwisted 
still further, and the strand of the opposite end, 
which matches the untwisted one, is laid in to 
follow it, and is thus carried as far as three 
twists, or three times around the rope. Next, 
one of the strands of the other end is run back, 
and another laid in in the same way, so that 
when this is done, the six strands will lie match- 
ing one another in pairs, at A, B and C, fig. 4, 
in the way shown at A. Then tie each pair 
in simple knots, following the twist of the rope, 
as shownat C. Finally tuck the ends, as shown 
at B, pull all tight and smooth, and cut them off. 

These splices are good things for the boys to 
exercise their ingenuity upon for the coming 
month, and by-and-by we will give the figures 
of some useful knots and “hitches” for them 
to try their hands upon. Twenty-five cents 
worth of tarred 3-strand rope, scarcely as large 
as ones little finger, will be all the expense, and 
the lesson learned will be a very useful one. 





Building Round*Stacks. 

In building a stack of any kind, there are two 
points of great importance to be observed. The 
first is to carry up a stack true, and the next is 
to place the sheaves or material in the best posi- 
tion to carry off the rain. A good foundation 
is always necessary to keep the bottom dry. 
This can be made of poles, rails, or plank. It 
is always a good practice to make a round 
stack about a pole set firmly in the ground. 
This will keep it erect when it is settling. 
When making a round stack, where there is no 
pole in the middle, it will always be found ad- 
vantageous to stick a fork at the middle, keep- 
ing it there, as the stack is carried up. Then, a 
stacker can always judge whether he is build- 
ing the sides uniformly or not. 

The illustration herewith given, represents 
the best way of making a round stack. A bulge 
is essential to carry the rain as far from bottom 
as possible. In order to make the first course 
true, stick a fork at the middle, and tie a string 
to it; and holding the other end in one hand, 
walk around the outer edge, and adjust the out- 
side course of forkfuls, until the circle is com- 
plete. Keep the middle a little the fullestsuntil 
the bulge is formed, when the middle must be 
raised from one to two feet higher than the 
edge. The width of the stack will determine 
the hight of the middle above the edge. When 
stacking hay, straw, or loose grain, lay a course 
of forkfuls of uniform size around the edge, 
and then bind this course with another row of 
forkfuls lapping on the first. Proceed in this 
manner until the stack is finished. 

When sheaves are put in a stack, set upa 
large bundle in the centre, and continue to stand 
others around it, leaning them inward until a 
bottom is formed large enough for the stack. 
Now, commence again in the middle, and lay 
a circular course; then another and another 
course, until the outside course is laid. Great 





care must be exercised to see that buts of the 
sheaves on the outside are sufficiently slanting 
to carry all the rain—not a part only—readily 
outward. If the sheaves lie nearly flat, the 
straw on the upper side will carry the rain to- 
ward the middle of the stack. The outside 
course of sheaves should be placed as close to- 
gether as they can be, to prevent large holes in 
the outside, where rain will find its way into 
the sheaves beneath. To prevent the sheaves 
slipping outward, elevate the top end of every 
bundle when placing it, and thrust the buts on 
the underside into the course below it. When 
they are simply laid down without this security, 
the courses are very liable to slide off. This is 
one of the manipulations in stacking that but 
comparatively few understand. We have seen 
half a wagon load of sheaves slide at once from 
the side of a stack built by a man who was 
ignorant of this part of stacking. Asthestraw 
of barley and corn stalks are very slippery, it is 
difficult to keep the courses from sliding, unless 
the buts of every sheaf are secured in this way. 

To top orF.—If the stack is being built of 
sheaves, the middle must be kept so full that 
there will be a good inclination of the straw in 
the buts of the bundles. This is alwaysa much 
better guide than to attempt to keep the middle 
of the stack at a certain hight above the outside. 
The stacker should move on his knees, over the 
course of sheaves he is laying; and, in order to 
keep them as close together as they can be con- 
veniently, he should Jay each sheaf partly on 
the side of the one last laid; and as it is pressed 
down with the knees, hold it from slipping with 
both hands. By this means a much larger 
number of bundles may be secured in a smaller 
compass than otherwise. If the straws only 
have a suitable inclination to carry the water 
outward instead of toward the middle of the 
stack, rain will injure but a small portion of 
either straw or grain. If one side of a stack 





A STACK BRACED TO PREVENT LEANING. 


should be lower than the other, it may usually 
be carried up even, by using the large sheaves 
for the lower, and the small ones for the higher 
side. This onesidedness should be guarded 
against before the stack has become onesided. 
The straightest and handsomest bundles should 
be placed in the outside course, for the purpose 
of keeping the stack of the correct shape, as 
well as carrying off the rain better than tangled 
bundles, which should form the inside courses, 
whenever there is any difference in the sheaves. 
If it is necessary to have a man or boy stand on 
the stack to pitch the sheaves to the stacker, 
he should always remain as near the middle as 
practicable, and not travel about so as to dis- 
place the sheaves, after the stacker has left 
them, Keep the middle full, the form circular, 
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and draw the courses in gradually. When the 
stack is not built around a pole, sharpen a small 
rail or scantling, and set it erect at the center, 
by thrusting it in two or three feet, so that it 
will stand while the top is built around it. As 
the area of the top of the stack dimlnishes, con- 
tinue to place the sheaves more erect, until it 
terminates in one course inclining at an angle 
of about 45 degrees. Bind the tops of these 
securely to the pole. Then make a large bun- 
dle of long rye straw, wet it thoroughly, so that 
it will keep in place better, and having bound 
it with one band at about one third the distance 
from the top to the buts, slip it down over the 
top of the stake, and bind the top with several 
bands, as represented in the illustration. Spread 
out the buts evenly, and rake them down straight. 
A stack made according to the foregoing direc- 
tions will turn heavy showers almost as well as 
a whingle roof, and the water will all fall clear. 
—_——2 <¢ —t 6 a 


Why Stacks Lean. 
=~ 

Stacks will sometimes lean to such a degree, 
that all above the bulge must be pitched off, 
and the stack re-topped. When most of the 
pitching is done on one side of a stack, the op- 
posite side does not get pressed down so firmly, 
and it therefore settles more than the side where 
the material was pitched on. This causes the 
stack to lean; and by leaning, the courses are 
turned up to such a degree that on one side it is 
down hill toward the middle of the stack. 
Another reason why stacks lean is, that the 
bulge is laid out further from the centre on one 
side than the other; and as the side that is laid 
out the furthest will settle most, the entire stack 
often leans so far as to fall over. 

The usual way of keeping a stack from lean- 
ing is, to thrust one end of a railor pole against 
it, and set the other end on the ground. This 
sometimes turns up the courses so as to conduct 
the rain toward the middle of a stack. To 
avoid all difficulty from this source, let it be 
braced as shown in the illustration on the pre- 
ceeding page, by setting one end of a plank a 
few inches in the ground, and the upper end 
pressed against the bulge of the stack. This 
plank should stand perpendicularly, so as not 
to turn the courses of the sheaves up sidewise. 
The upright plank is kept in position by a rail 
or pole resting against a broad stake in the 
ground, while a cleat upon the plank prevents 
the otherend from sliding. Several such braces 
may be fitted to a stack, which will hold it in 
correct position while settling. This manner 
of bracing a stack before it has settled, when 
there is danger that a high wind may blow it 
over, will often be found very convenient. 
When a stack is braced in this manner, the 
props can be removed at pleasure; whereas, 
when thrust against the side, it settles so heavily 
on them, that it is difficult to take them away 
if desirable, after it has settled firmly into place. 
—~.< —mt 6 aE) 


Indiana Agriculture 


The State of Indiana presents to the traveller 
the appearance of a region most inviting to the 
new settler. A great portion of it is well 
wooded rolling country, alive with streams, ca- 
pable of supplying power for the employment of 
a large industrial population. The land is rich, 
vastly richer than New England, fully equal in 
most pfirts to the best districts of New York, 
Pennsylvania, or even Ohio. The prairies are 
not so extensive, perhaps not so fertile as those 
of Illinois, but where fertility is considered in- 








exhaustible (though not really 
so), it is difficult to make very 
accurate comparisons. A large 
portion of the land, and we may 
almost say of the whole State, 
necds thorough draining; and 
it is the lack of this that causes 
fever and ague, which how- 
ever, as the timber is cut off, is 
gradually falling back before the 
march of good farming. Why 
we do not hear more of and 
from the farmers of this State, 
we will not attempt to decide. 
This is a question for them. 
The Agriculturist books have 
the names of many thousands of 
subscribers in this State. They 
seem to be good readers, but 
slow writers. The following 
letter, however, is from one of 
them; we publish it as a rarity, 
and do so the more readily, as 
it is a sort of challenge to In- 
diana farmers to make them- 
selves and their agriculture bet- 
ter known. Our correspondent 
writes from “ Central Indiana,” 
and signs himself “Clodhop- 
per.”—He says :—“ I have been 
a reader of the Agrculturist for 
eight years, but have scarcely 
ever seen any thing in it, or in 
other agricultural papers in re- 
gard to Indiana farming, or 
written by an inhabitant of this, 
my native State. Some of our 
best farmers have never travel- 
led out of the State, and they 
read of great things in other 
States, without thinking what 
Indiana can do and has done. 
Some of our local papers try to, 
and do, make the impression, that Indiana is far 
below all of her sister States in every thing; 
this has a tendency to put the honest old 
farmers out of heart. But, like all other States, 
we have a great many farmers who are not 
honest, and it is not much to their interest to 
try improvements, because they ‘make their 
Jack’ by cheating the really honest ones. 
“Another thing that is the most in the way is, 
we don’t mingle enough together. We are not 
social enough; we pass by one another too 
often without speaking; we don’t feel enough 
interest in our neighbor’s affairs, and we try to 
do our own business without letting any body 
know any thing about it, and so, in this respect, 
every man is a secret society within himself. 
“Let me urge my brother farmers to write, 
and make ourselves more widely known. Let 
us hear from one another oftener. So far as I 
can see, and I have travelled a good deal, we 
are not so far in the rear as some suppose; as 
for crops we do as well as the best, our stock is 
good, our permanent land improvements are in- 
creasing every day, and what we lack is to have 
faith in the State, and to let other people know it.” 
We hope our Indiana friends will be stirred 
up to let the world know what they are about. 
Far be it from us to say a word against so mag- 
nificient an agricultural district. We have often 
thought that the fine timber-lands and rolling 
country offered more inducements to emigrants, 
and the prospect of more agreeable homes, 
around which orchards and vineyards would 
soon spring up, than the immense plains of the 
grand prairie, or the regions lying further West. 
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A New Weed—The Bladder Campion. 
(Silene inflata.) 


—_—~@— 

The Bladder Campion, or Bladder Pink, is a 
plant which was long ago introduced into New 
England, where it grows not very abundantiy 
along the road-sides and in fields, but has not here- 
tofore attained a place in the catalogue of trouble- 
some weeds. The plant has recently made its 
appearance in the eastern part of New York 
State, especially in Dutchess and Westchester 
counties, having been introduced there in some 
clover-seed, and has become established to such 
an extent as to cause the farmers much anxiety. 
All such plants are easily managed, if they are 
taken in hand when they first make their ap- 
pearance, and before they have time to mature 
a crop of seed; and as this is an innocent look- 
ing one, which would never be suspected of do- 
ing any injury, we give an engraving of a flower 
stem, in order that it may be recognized, The 
root is perennial, the main or tap-root often over 
an inch in diameter, and descending deep into 
the soil, throwing off numerous strong branches, 
The stems are usually about a foot high, but in 
rich soil it grows from 2 to 8 feet high, much 
branched, and usually weak and spreading. 
The leaves are of a pale green, the lower ones 
being much larger than those shown in the 
engraving. The flowers are borne in a loose 
cluster, and are not without beauty, the white 
petals being very deeply notched or cleft. The 
most striking character about the flower is its 
bladdery calyx, which very loosely surrounds 
the seed pod and is very prettily marked with 
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veins. This peculiarity of the calyx, which is 
referred to in its common names, enables the 
plant to be readily identified. The numerous 
seeds are quite small, kidney-shaped and rough. 
From the strong growth of the root, the plant is 
very difficult to extirpate it when once establish- 
ed, and the complaints we have from the locali- 
ties infested by it, are of a character to induce 
us to put farmers well on their guard against it. 


a 





Cutting and Curing Corn, Sowed for 
Fodder. 


i. 

The curing of corn stalks, that is those which 
bear grain, cannot be done until the corn is well 
glazed, and then the manner of treatment must 
be primarily adapted to securing the corn in 
the best condition. Corn sowed for fodder, 
however, should be cut when the grain is barely 
out of the watery state and beginning to be 
milky, that is when the stalk has attained its 
full growth, but has not yet become dry and 
hard. The manner of cutting depends much on 
the size of the stalks. When they are of ordinary 
length and size, say 3 to 5 feet high, they may 
best be cut with a reaping machine, stopping 
every time a gavel is cut and lifting it off. If 
too heavy for this, they must be cut by hand. 
A strong man can swing a cradle, and cut a 
moderate swath. If this cannot be done, it is 
better to cut up with a sickle, or corn-cutter, 
laying the stalks in gavels, than to cut with a 
common, or a bush scythe. The use of the 
grass scythe is no doubt the easiest way to cut 
the corn, but it necessitates picking up the stalks 
almost one by one, which is very laborious. 

If the weather be pleasant, spread out the 
gavels to the sun, and turn them over before the 
dew falls. After a few day’s sunning, bind in 
small sheaves, and set up in close round stooks, 
binding the tops with several bands, to make 
them pointed to turn the rain well. When 
there is a fair prospect of two or three days of 
pleasant weather, remove the bands from the 
tops of the stooks, and set the bundles in long 
shocks. In this way they will dry out very fast. 
Before a storm comes on, they should be put 
again in round stooks, or secured in the barn. 
A long time is required to cure stalks fit for 
stacking. When a farmer has plenty of barn 
room, it is an excellent practice to lay poles or 
rails from beam to beam, and set the stalks all 
over them on the but ends. In this way the air 
can circulate near every sheaf, and none of the 
stalks will spoil. Those farmers who have hay 
caps, can cover the stooks with them, and thus 
secure the stalks well in the field, until they are 
cured enough to be stacked, or put in the barn. 





New Suggestion for Hay Caps. 


Acertain man, a Yankee of course, has dream- 
ed of an independent fortune and world-wide 
notoriety, after having brought out a wooden 
hay cap, made in the following manner: The 
buts of wide shingles, two or more feet long, 
are nailed to sticks about 14 inches square, so 
as to form a roof like a barn with a ridge pole 
in it. The upper side of the miniature ridge 
pole is beveled each way from the middle, so as 
to give the shingles the right pitch. The ridge 
poles are about four feet long; and the edges of 
the shingles are lapped one on the other, as the 
buts are nailed to the ridge pole. Such a roof 


will cover a cock of large size, or a shock of 
wheat, keeping it dry through any storm, The 
only question is, whether they will not be too 





costly, and inconvenient to handle. Where 
shingles can be sawed cheaply, a few can be 
made to test their practicability. Thin boards 
of basswood, whitewood, or pine, not more than 
one fourth of an inch thick, would subserve 
quite as good purpose as wide shingles. They 
could be carried to and from the field in a 
wagon; and packed in a small compass in a 
“nest,” like wooden bowls. It would be neces- 
sary to make the tops of the cocks so, that the 
wooden caps would fit well, and not be blown 
off, even by high winds. We would be glad 
to hear of a few being made where lumber is 
cheap, and the result reported for the benefit 
of others. At times, where there is but little to 
do, such caps might be made and painted with 
coal tar, to prevent the shingles shrinking and 
swelling by the action of showers and sunshine. 


Practical Advantages of Drilling Wheat. 

Among the advantages of drilling in winter 
wheat over broadcast sowing, are the saving of 
labor, the saving of seed, and securing more 
abundant crops. Whether the grain is sowed 
broadcast, or drilled, the ground should re- 
ceive the same thorough preparation previous 
to distributing the seed. If drilled in, one man 
will complete the operation, by simply going 
over the ground once. If sowed broadcast, the 
ground must be harrowed twice after the seed 
is sowed. This, in addition to the time con- 
sumed in sowing the seed by hand, will require 
about three times longer than is necessary to 
drill it in. Moreover, the drill, if properly made 
and adjusted, will deposit every kernel at a uni- 
form depth; whereas, the harrow covers some 
of the seed too deep, some not deep enough, 
and some not at all; andif the soil be deep and 
mellow, the feet of teams will press a consider- 
able portion of it quite too deep. 

Another advantage in drilling in the seed is, 
as soon as an acre or two is plowed, the grain 
may be put in immediately, thus finishing the 
work as fast as the ground is plowed. When 
grain is sowed broadcast, it is much more con- 
venient, and rather important, to have the entire 
field plowed before sowing, so as to be able to 
harrow both ways. When a farmer has a drill, 
he can plow an acre, then harrow it, and drill 
in the seed all in one day, while the soil is fresh, 
which is the best condition to hasten the germi- 
nation of the grain. He thus finishes his work 
as he progresses, and is always ready for 
temporary interruptions by storms of rain, 
which are often attended with more or less in- 
jury to the crop. Such delays, especially with 
spring grain, are often fatal to a good crop. 

No man can sow wheat broadcast as eyenly 
as a good drill will distribute it. But as a man 
when sowing by hand will vary his steps, and 
the force applied at every cast of the seed, and 
as the wind will often blow the grain from its 
course, it hecomes necessary to sow much more 
seed per acre, to secure as thick a stand of 
plants, as when it is deposited with a drill. 
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Why Wheat Winter Kills. N 





When the soil freezes, it is greatly expanded; 
and the expansion is all upwards, because the 
unfrozen earth below will not yield to the frozen 
stratum ; and there is no vacant space to be fil- 
led by the lateral enlargement. For this reason 
the surface of the soil is often elevated two, 
three, or more inches higher than it stands 
when the ground is not frozen. The writer 
once had two sticks of timber resting with their 








ends on the sills of one of his out-buildings, and 
the middle of each was supported by posts set 
in the ground where frost could not reach them. 
In very cold weather, the entire building would 
be raised by the freezing of the earth beneath 
the foundation, so that a plank, 1} inch thick, 
could be put under the timbers, on the top of 
the posts. If the position of shallow-rooted 
trees, where the ground freezes deeply, be com- 
pared with horizontal marks on a building that 
the frost does not lift, it will often be seen that 
they stand from one to two inches higher, when 
the soil is thus frozen, than when free from 
frost. As the roots of such trees lie nearly ina 
horizontal position, they rise and settle back 
with the lifting and settling of the soil. Thus 
it is with sod ground. The roots of the grass 
form such a tangled mat near the surface of the 
ground, that the entire layer of turf settles back 
in a body, keeping the roots in their true position. 


The injury to the wheat plant arising from 
the freezing and thawing of the soil, is usually 
the most serious obstacle that farmers meet. 
with in our wheat growing regions. By the 
alternate freezing and thawing of the surface of 
the soil, the stoals of wheat are lifted and sepa- 
rated from their hold upon the soil. The deep 
roots which penetrate below the reach of shal- 
low frosts are broken off, and the earth is more or 
less loosened from the others. Here we per- 
ceive the disadvantage of depositing the seed 
too deep. The roots originating from the seed, 
being far below the surface of the ground, 
when the plant is lifted by the expansion 
of the soil, the stem will be likely to be 
separated somewhere between the surface of 
the ground and the roots. The plants then soon 
die. When the roots strike downward, their 
hold in the soil is loosened ; and as they do not 
settle back to their original position when the 
ground thaws, the plants are soon worked up- 
wards, until they are raised almost clear of the 
soil, as if they had been pulled up by hand. 
Every practical wheat grower is familiar with all 
these disadvantages in raising winter wheat. 
With spring grain, none of these things occur. 


In order therefore, to prevent in a great de- 
gree, or entirely, any injury to the wheat plant 
from freezing and thawing of the soil, two 
things are essential. The first is, thorough 
drainage, where the soil is at all inclined to be 
too wet. Dry soils are affected but little by freez- 
ing; but when a soil is saturated with water, it 
often heaves several inches above its usual hight. 
This process so disturbs the roots of wheat, that 
they have no more hold on the soil, than if just 
transplanted. Hence, they are apt soon to die. 

The next important thing is, to prepare the 
soil, as has been previously directed, by keeping 
a thin stratum of the richest soil on the surface, 
and by depositing the seed at a uniform depth 
of not over two inches over the entire field, so 
that the primary roots, those starting from the 
seed, and those other roots which start from 
above the seed, will all spread out nearly ina 
horizontal direction, interlocking with each 
other, and thus forming a tangled mat like a 
sward, that will rise and settle back to its proper 
position, when the soil freezes and thaws, with- 
out losing its hold upon the soil. 

This is aimed at when wheat is put in with 
an ordinary drill; and, for the most part, the 
end sought is secured, if the soil beof a uniform 
quality and condition, so that the teeth will run 
at a given depth. But when the soil issmellow 
in some places, and hard in others, some drills 
will deposit the seed in the mellow places too 
deep, so that putting in with a drill will have 
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no advantage over sowing broadcast, so far as 
obviating the injurious effects of freezing and 
thawing are concerned. The teeth of grain 
drills should be set to run not more than two 
inches in depth. One and a half inches deep 
for winter grain is better than two, for reasons 
already assigned. At this depth, nearly all the 
roots will be so near each other, that the ex- 
pansion of the soil will neither break the stem 
or seriously damage the roots; nor will it cause 
perceptible diminution of the crop. . . 


ent GF mee ae 


A Word about Sorghum. 





The amount of land in sorghum is reported 
as very large. This certainly was to be expect- 
ed, from the great price sugar and molasses have 
borne for some years past. The manufacture 
of syrup continues to be the only profitable aim 
of the sorghum boiler, for when well made it is 
a valuable and marketable article. The sugar, 
what there is of it, has an uncertain value, as it 
is of very variable quality. The time of har- 
vesting is after the seed has passed the milky 
state. If necessary to begin early, so as to pro- 
long the boiling season, a portion may be cuta 
little sooner, but it is better to cut later and stack 
the cane. Strip the leaves from the cane before 
cutting up, and top below the second joint. 
We will not advise as to the best cane mills or 
evaporating pans. There are several good ones, 
and like mowing machines, their excellencies 
make them very nearly equally valuable. The 
boiling should be conducted rapidly in shallow 
pans, so that the scum may be removed. &f dt 
is possible, boil down the juice and finigh4t be- 
fore it has been exposed to the air by stantling ; 


but that which is somewhat reduced will bet-. 


ter bear exposure than that fresitky-expressed. 
The skimming should be very ‘thoreugh, and 
the hot syrup should be passed through.a ‘filter 
or strainer of wire gauze to remove specks, -etc. 
Juice of good quality may be evaporated and 
purified without the use of defecating articles, 
like lime, soda, eggs, milk, etc.; but when it is 
necessary to use them, lime is the best neutralizer 
of acids, and eggs the best coagulator, though 
fresh bullock’s blood is much cheaper. These 
substances are only added in the finishing pro- 
cess, and will all be removed by the skimming. 
Economy in fuel is a very important subject. 
The fire should burn freely, no more air ought to 
be admitted than willaid the combustion, and all 
cracks where air can enter except below the fire 
should be stopped by clay and sand luting. 
The fire should play along the bottom of the 
pan, and all the heated air pass as close to the 
pan as is consistent with a good draft. Noth- 
ing is gained in concentrating the syrup too 
much, and it is done only at the risk of scorch- 
ing. It should be about the thickness of good 
West India or New Orleans molasses, 


2 
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Preparation of Soil for Winter Wheat. 
= 

In our latitude, whether winter wheat is to be 
, 8owed on summer fallow, or to follow barley 
or oats, the ground really should have been 
in the course of preparation during the month 
of August. As the Midge and Hessian fly 
are no longer feared in many localities, farmers 
may now return to the production of winter 
wheat, with the expectation of raising remuner- 
ative crops, if they prepare the soil properly. 
Our experience with this crop warrants us in 
stating that the most effectual prevention of the 
ravages of the midge, is a thorough preparation 
of the soil, and a liberal application of good, 








well-rotted manure, and this has been cor- 
roborated by some of the best wheat growers of 
Western New York. The reasoning on this 
subject is, that a thorough preparation of the 
soil produces a more luxuriant and healthy 
growth, which will withstand the injurious at- 
tacks of both these insects, and every good 
farmer will admit the correctness of ‘the legic. 
Wheat of any kind needs fertilizers.df mewery 
fine, rich character. Indian -eorn will #eetl en 
coarse, unfermented manure, athich aveuld be 
very poorly adapted to the growth «@f wheat. 
All good wheat growers agree also on this point, 
that winter wheat.requires a firm soil; and ex- 
perience proves that soils of this character, 
yield the best crops of wheat. The light, porous, 
and mucky soils found on most of -our «able 
lands do not produce as large crops 6f winter 
wheat as many of the slopes and wndulating 


ers are learning that by plowing, harrowing and 
manuring, a fair crop may be obtained avhere 
the soil is naturally quite inferior and not adapt- 
ed to the production of winter wheat. 

In preparing oats or barley stubble for win- 
ter wheat, it should be plowed at least ‘two 
weeks previous to the time of putting in the 
seed. If the soil is thin, let the common plow 
run only as deep as the soil extends; then break 
up and pulverize the subsoil with the subsoil 
plow, instead of turning up too ‘much of the 
barren soil from below. (Read the article on 
page 246.) The best time for putting in winter 
wheat is usually about the first of Septentber. 
Let the compost, or rotted ananure, be hauled 
and deposited in small coniea@l heaps over the 
field. Allowing that five deushels are enough 
for one square retl, Wien spread evenly, and 
‘that there are twenty five bushels in a two-horse 
wagon ‘ead, thirty*two leatts will manure one 
acre #bundantly for a good erep of wheat, if the 
manure is made of the droppings of work horses 
and oxen, and fattening bullocks and sheep 
that have consumed more or less coarse grain. 
Now spread the manure evenly on about one 
acre, and bury it and mingle it with the soil 
with a two-horse cultivator run about four inch- 
es deep. Go over it three or four times; and if 
there are any lumps, use the roller to crush 
them. The aim should be to mingle the ma- 
nure thoroughly with 3 or 4 inches in depth of 
the best soil, and to have that depth finely pul- 
verized, so that the grain may have not only a 
good seed bed to germinate in, but be supplied 
with an abundance of available nourishment for 
promoting the growth of the young plants, so 
that they may acquire a large growth, or mass 
of roots before winter. This will be an excel- 
lent security against “heaving out” by freez- 
ing and thawing, and it will also prepare the 
plants for starting early the following spring. * 


a 





In-and-in Breeding. 
eee 

There is probably no greater folly that the 
common stock raiser can be guilty of, than 
breeding from animals close akin. The results 
are in almost all cases unfortunate, and tend to 
the degradation of his stock. This is true of 
horses and neat cattle especially, of sheep es- 
sentially, of swine in a less degree, but still 
noticeably ; and in the case of fowlsand pigeons, 
the evil results are more quickly seen than in 
any other classes, perhaps. In-and-in breeding, 
where most carefully conducted, has produced 
very favorable results; but this was under the 
direction of men who gave their lives, with 
severe, assiduous study of animals and their 





points, their differences of constitution and 
temperament, of form, size, etc.; and who were 
also possessed of an intuition as to which 
animals would cross well. In those herds, too, 
where in-and-in breeding has been successfully 
ptactised, it must be remembered that the re- 
lative numbers of males and females approached 
much nearer a natural standard, than is ever 
profitable in economic stock raising. If any one 
wishes to see how quickly he can run down a 
superior flock or herd, let him undertake to 
imitate Bakewell on a small scale. 








portions of the country. However, geed ‘farm- | 


‘Cutting Beed for Farm Stock. 

The winter is'before us; the fairs are at hand, 
anil opportunities to select the best kinds of 
thay,straw, and stalk cutters are offered to farm- 
rers. MWe have fora long time taken every op- 
portunitytto give the weight of our influence in 
‘favor of eutting up and soaking, or cooking feed 
‘fer all farm stock, except sheep. In the hope 
eof stirring up some of our readers to introduce 
straw and stalk cutters upon their farms, we 
print the following from “H. A. W.,” of Chautau- 
qua Co., N. Y., who goes further than we do in 
aiivocating cut feed for sheep. We have no doubt 
dt is.excellent for fattening sheep.—He writes: 

“From dong experience and continued exper- 
‘ments, Iam fully persuaded in my own mind, 
and think it needs but little proof to demonstrate 
that coarse feed for cattle should he cut, or 
chopped, and to a certain degree cooked, that 
they may receive the full benefit. For eighteen 
years I have personally superintended my farm 
stock, and practised more or less the cutting of 
food for all, but more especially for the horses, 
of which there were at all times three, and 
sometimes four in the stable. There were also 
5 to 12 head of cattle, and from 12 to 35 sheep. 
The cattle and sheep were sheltered during all 
storms, after they came to the yards in the fall. 
The horses had each one bushel of cut straw, 
which was placed in a tight box and sprinkled 
with 4 quarts of corn and oat meal (equal parts 
mixed and ground fine,) and wet with boiling 
hot water, the whole well mixed, covered tight- 
ly and left to soak 12 hours. The feed for all 
the horses was mixed at once. I believe one 
bushel of this feed is sufficient for one feeding 
of a horse from 1000 to 1100 Ibs. weight. I 
never feed but twice a day, mornings and even- 
ings. Observation convinces me that 3 lbs. 
cooked meal is equal to 5 lbs. raw. I have fed 
almost every kind of grain to horses, and they 
relish all when prepared’ in this way. I feed 
regularly, whether at work or idle. My horses 
are always fat, and ready for a drive of 5 or 50 
miles a day, as necessity requires. It is a fact 
that horses will perform more labor on cut and 
cooked than on long and uncooked feed. So will 
cows produce a greater flow of milk on such 
feed. Sheep produce more wool and healthier 
lambs, when fed with such feed, than when fed 
otherwise. In February of 1864, 1 sold to the 
butcher seven wethers, coming two years old in 
May following, for 45 dollars. They had been 
fed regularly from December 1st up to the time 
of sale. There cannot be a question with the 
careful observer and experimenter, but that cut © 
and cooked food is from one fourth to one third 
cheaper. One ton of straw and five bushels of 
corn ground fine, the straw cut and soaked, with 
the meal, will keep a horse in better condition 
than one ton of hay. No enterprising farmer 
who cuts his fodder will go back to old ways.” 
[Corn stalks well cured, cut and wet up with a 








little meal, are equal to good hay, for feeding.] 
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What makes a Horse Vicious. 


There is no disguising the fact that vicious- 
ness is innate with some horses. It is no doubt 
sometimes hereditary, and follows some of the 
best strains of blood we have. That viciousness 
should accompany a highly nervous organiza- 
ticn is not to be wondered at. Hence it causes 
no surprise when we find such dispositions 
among the finely organized thoroughbreds— 
animals of a most sensitive and nervous organ- 
ization—from which the common expression 
“thin skinned,” as applied to a too sensitive 
man, is obviously derived. The treatment 
horses receive, and the moral atmosphere in 
which they are thrown, have a much greater 
influence than most horsemen are generally 
inclined to admit. The pinching, tickling, 
boisterous stable boy, who annoys a spirited 
horse for the sake of enjoying his futile, though 
almost frantic kicks and leers, is affecting the 
disposition of the horse and his descendants 
for generations to come, besides putting in 
jeopardy the lives and limbs of those who are 
brought in contact with the horse so tampered 
with.* A horse is surely influenced by the 
psychological character of the men with whom 
he associates.—A passionate man will have a 
baulky horse; a slow, plodding brother, one of 
his own style; and so the nervous, quick, busy 
man’s horse will show the same qualities.—So 
noticable is this, that we have often remarked 
that the family horses of our neighbors, as they 





are changed one after another, very soon fall 
into the very gait and style of their predecessors 
in the same stables. Were rules, similar to the 
one which Herbert quotes, followed by all 
English horse breakers, from the time of Queen 
Bess down, it would indeed be a wonder, if a 
good natured horse could be found in the king- 
dom. This rule of a Norfolk horse-trainer of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time reads as follows: 
“If your horse dves not stand still, or hesitates, then 


alrate him with a terrible voyce ; and beat him yourself 
with a good sticke upon the head between the ears; then 


with one legge after another, as fast as your legges might 
walk: your legges must go like two bouncing beetles.” 
This is tod much the English and Irish style 
of horse breaking. The grooms, or horse train- 
ers get angry and thrash, kick, buffet, and bang 
a horse till they make him as angry as possible, 
and soon spoil his temper for life; we have 
no doubt the bad tempers too common in English 
horses may be chiefly attributed to this cause. 
On the continent of Europe there are large 
numbers of English horses (thoroughbreds) 
kept and bred pure for the sake of crossing with 
other heavier breeds, and producing large but 
active, graceful and spirited carriage horses 
for the monarchs, or nobility. Whoever has 
been through these studs must have noticed 
how free almost all the horses, even the old 
stallions, appeared to be from any thing like 
viciousness. The same thing is seen in the 
Southern States, where thoroughbred horses 
are much more common than with us at the 
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North. The gentle hand- 
ling of the negro has wrought 
a change in the disposition 
of the horse, while his spirit 
and pluck, and the strong 
nervousness of his organiza- 
tion remain, marked charac- 
teristics of the breed.—It is 
possible by severe treatment, 
by pain and torture, to break 
the spirit of a horse, and to 
rule him by fear, keeping 
him in subjection by the fear 
of the rod, yet this will never 
make him less vicious, but 
rather will add treachery to 
vice, in destroying the truly 
noble and affectionate qual- 
ities which are natural to 
him. If these qualities are 
assiduously cultivated in 
colts and young horses, vi- 
ciousness will much more 
rarely appear than under 
other treatment. Sometimes, 
however, it is necessary to 
conquer a bad tempered 
horse, and if possible to se- 
cure a radical conversion, or 
change of character, which 
shall be lasting. No timorous 
man need undertake this 
task; he will only make 
matters worse. A_ horse 
tamer should be fearless— 
the horse will know it; he 
should be quiet, for then the 
horse will be put off his 
guard; he should be firm 
and give the brute no ad- 
vantage, but crowd him up 
to doing something, and that, 
inevitably what the tamer 
wants him todo. Thus any 
ordinary horse will soon give 
up and own man, his master. The kindest treat- 
ment and even petting must always follow yicld- 
ing; and if possible to help it, the horse should 
never be frightened by any treatment, and 
above all things, he should not be angered by 
petty torture. His own contrariness should ap- 
pear to him to be the cause of all his trouble, 
and man, his best friend. This principle is at 
the foundation of Rarey’s successful practice, 
detailed in the Agriculturist for February, 1861, 


, 
at 


When to Select Seed Potatoes, 

The best time to select seed potatoes is, when 
they are dug. As soon as they are brought to 
the surface and lie spread on the ground, 
the best can be selected with less difficulty than 
at any other time. , Those that are perfectly 
matured, and of good shape, having the marked 
characteristics of the variety, and good aver- 
age size, should be selected for seed, in pre- 
ference to those of any other qualities. They 
should then be placed in boxes or barrels, and 
kept where they will not be injured by freezing 
or by warmth. If seed potatoes are saved in 
this manner for a few years in succession, we 
have no doubt a decided improvement will be 
observed in the yield per acre, as well as in the 
quality of the crops. And we think this practice 
will also be found an effectual security against 
small ones, and a good defence against the rot. 
When potatoes first come from the ground, the 
skins have a clearness, which they soon lose, 
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The New Japanese Lily. 


(Lilium auratum.) 


How much our florists 
owe to Japan; and the 
debt has been greatly 
increased by the gift of 
the Gold-banded Lily, 
Lilium auratum. All 
horticulturists will re- 

i member the excitement 
produced by the advent 
of Lilium lancifolium, 
which is now called the 
Japan Lily, though we 
have several others from 
that country. The one 
under consideration is 
likely to become quite as 
popular, and the two 
together are enough to 
put us under everlasting 
obligations, horticultur- 
ally, to that land of fine 
flowers and queer peo- 
ple. Like its beauti- 
ful predecessor, this lily 
was for a while held at 
a price which kept it 
beyond the reach of or- 
dinary cultivators, $40 a 
bulb having been asked 
for it when first intro- 
duced. Last spring, the 
price was $5, and as it 
can be rapidly multi- 
plied, we have no doubt 
that next spring it will 
be sold at a great reduc- 
tion from this. We have 
only seen the plant in 
pot-culture where it is of course somewhat 
drawn up and bears fewer flowers than it will 
in the open ground. It grows two feet or more 
high and bears from one to four or five enor- 
mous flowers. The shape of the leaves and 
flower is shown in the engraving, though of a 
much reduced size. The flower from which the 
drawing was taken measured 8 inches across, 
and we have measured those which were 11 
inches across without stretching out the curved 
petals. The engraving shows the lily before it 
attains its greatest expansion; then the form 
becomes more irregular, three of the petals 
standing nearly erect; below these, two are 
stretched out horizontally, while the other one 
hangs directly down in front. We call all the 
parts petals, as in the lilies they are colored 
alike, though there are three outer and three 
inner ones corresponding to calyx and corolla. 
The petals are beautifully undulating upon the 
edges and are gracefully recurved, the three 
outer ones being much narrower. They are of 
pure white, marked by dots of a rich brown; 
these dots near the end of the petal being on a 
level with its surface, but toward the middle 
they become elevated, and near the base they 
form short coarse hairs. But the most promi- 
nent marking of the flower is the broad central 
stripe of clear yellow, running through the 
length of each petal, which in the sun give it a 
brilliancy that well merits the name of Gilded 
or Gold-banded. The stamens and pistil have 


a graceful curve and the general effect is hight- 
ened by the rich cinnamon-brown color of the 
pollen with which the anthers are covered. 
Added to all this stateliness and beauty, the 
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flower hasa rich and pleasing fragrance, a qual- 
ity so often lacking in showy flowers. We have 
no doubt that, like the older favorite above men- 
tioned, this will prove perfectly hardy and we 
shall soon see it in every garden. Like all the 
scaly bulbs, this lily is propagated with the 
greatest ease, the scales being broken from the 
bulb and treated just like cuttings. We have 
had fine flowers this season from William Chorl- 
ton, Staten Island ; I. Dingwall,Albany; James 
Hogg, Yorkville; I. Buchanan, Astoria, all in 
N. Y., and from Peter Henderson, Jersey City ; 
Brill & Kumerle, Newark, New Jersey; and 
B. K. Bliss, Springfield, Mass. 
a ret ime » ee 


Currants, Varieties and Culture. 

People who live in the city can have nice 
currants by paying from 15 to 20 cents per 
pound, while hard, small and unripe things can 
be had at 5 cents for the same quantity. Those 
who live in the country can have the very best 
as long as the season lasts, by a little expense 
in getting a start, and a little trouble thereafter. 
A most wholesome fruit is the currant, and its 
sharp acid is very grateful in the hot days in 
which it comes. The currant belongs to the 
genus ibes, which furnishes us both the 
Gooseberry and Currant. Gooseberries have 
prickly stems and their flowers and fruit in 
small clusters, while currants have stems with- 
out prickles, and their flowers and fruit in long 
racemes, or strings. Of the currants there are 
several species, the varieties of which are more 
or less cultivated. Ribes floridum 1s our native 
black currant, and Zibes nigrum the European 





one, both of which have 
very unpleasant fruit 
and foliage, though val- 
ued medicinally and 
otherwise by some peo- 
ple. Rides aureum is the 
Buffalo, or Missouri cur- 
rant, often cultivated in 
gardens as an ornament- 
al shrub, for its early 
sweet-scented flowers. 
Its varieties, the Mis- 
souri sweet-fruited and 
the Utah currant have 
mawkish and indifferent 
fruits. Much has been 
written about the Utah 
currant, of which there 
are black, yellow and 
red kinds, and all equal- 
ly worthless here, al- 
though they may have 
a valuein Utah. It is 
to the species Rides ru- 
brum, that we are in- 
debted for all the valu- 
able garden varieties, 
red, white, striped, etc., 
but for our purpose 
we may consider only 
the red and the white. 
Like all our cultivated 
fruits, the seeds give 
plants differing in many 
particulars from the 
parent, hence many va- 
rieties hayé been pro- 
duced. Our catalogues 
contain so long a list of . 
names, that one is puz- 
zled what to choose, and 
the beginner will be pleased to know that the 
difference between them is much greater in print 
than in the plants themselves, and that a list of 
five will comprise all that are really desirable. 
The scope of the variation is so small, that one 
in going over a collection of 20 varieties will al- 
most be tempt- 
ed to say that 
there are only 
two sorts of 
currants, red 
and white. Yet 
this is not the 
case, for there 
is a difference 
in both red and 
white currants, 
and we have 
very great im- 
provements up- 
on both the old 
red and white 
Dutch, if not in 
flavor, at least 
in size of berry 
and bunch. We 
will enumerate 
a few of what 
seem tous the leading varieties, and leave our 
readers to make a choice among them—remark- 
ing that our notes refer to varieties under good 
cuture. The best varieties, if neglected, will 
produce but poor fruit, while the common sorts, 
properly cultivated and pruned, will give a 
satisfactory yield. The currant will survive any 
amount of neglect, but the fruit of any of the 





Fig. 1.—VERSAILLES. 
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varieties, under these circumstances, will bear 
no comparison with that from the same kind 
when properly manured, pruned and mulched. 

As it is no more trouble to grow the best sorts 
than poorer ones, we omit all notice of the 
Red and White Dutch, and give a few descrip- 
tive notes on the improved and larger sorts. 

Rep VaArieties.— Versailles.—This is often 
called in the catalogues “La Versaillaise,” but as 

Versailles is a word 
which has, in mea- 
” sure, become adopted 
into our language, we 
prefer it. This is one 
of the largest as well 
as one of the best. 
It is an enormous 
bearer, and its berries 
are very uniform and 
of large size. <A 
drawing of the actual 
size, in good cultiva- 
tion, is shown in fig. 
1. We have mea- 
sured single berries 
of this variety that 
were 2j inches cir- 
cumference. It is of 
good flavor, not too 
sour, and sufficiently 
early. The cherry 
currant equals it in 
size, but ismuch more 
acid. The variety 
sent out as Fertile 
d’Angers does not 
seem to be very dis- 
tinct from the Versail- 
les, at any rate the 
difference is not suffi- 
cient to warrant the keeping of two names. 

Fertile de Paluau.—This comparatively recent 
varicty we consider next in excellence to the 
Versailles, and it will give general satisfaction. 
The bush has an upright habit, and is a strong 
grower; the fruit, though not so large as the 
preceeding, is large enough, isin long bunches, 
tender and of good flavor. A bunch of the 
natural size is shown in figure 2. 

Victoria.—A variety, which ripens late. Its 
bunches are very long; its fruit, taken before it 
is fully ripe, is very sour, but when in perfec- 
tion, is of good flavor, and valuable for its pro- 
ductiveness and lateness. 

We might mention many others, for which 
superiority in some respect is claimed, but these 
three will be enough of the red sorts for one 
garden. Intermediate between the red and 
white are the Champaigne, remarkable for its 
pink color; and the Striped-currant, which has 
recently come out with the high sounding name 
of Gloire de Sablons. It is curious for its 
stripes, but as a frait it is sour and worthless. 

Ware Vanrretres.—There are some who 
say they can see no difference in white currants. 
They are all much-sweeter than the red ones, 
and we think appreciably differ in quality. 


White Grape.—For all good qualities we doubt 
if any variety excels this comparatively old 
sort. It is much better every way than the 
White Dutch, and the bush has a different habit. 


Attractor.—This variety was perhaps over- 
praised some years ago, but it is nevertheless a 
very meritorious sort. It has a peculiar narrow 
toothed leaf, and a large berry in a rather short 
bunch. To our taste it is the sweetest and best 
of the White Currants now disseminated. 





Fig. 2. FERTILE DE PALUAU. 





White Provence.—This is not much cultivated. 
The bush has a good habit and the leaves are 
generally, but not always, edged with white or 
yellow. The fruit is large and handsome, but 
has not as good flavor as the above varieties. 

White Transparent.—A large bunch and ber- 
ry, but it is much more acid than the others. 

While this list does not include all that have 
been commended by good judges, it contains 
sufficient from which to make a good selection. 

Cuntrvation.—As currants will grow, and 
bear something, in spite of total neglect, many 
people are not aware of the benefit it is to any 
variety to give it the best possible chance for 
developement. Manuring, pruning and mulch- 
ing will work wonders with the currant; an 
annual manuring is essential to successful cul- 
ture, and if large fruit is desired, the bushes 
should be properly pruned, and during the 
fruiting season, heavily mulched. Plants one 
or more years old can be procured from the 
nurseries, or they may be raised with the great- 
est ease from cuttings. Portions of wood of 
this year’s growth, set this fall, will give good 
plants next year. Having obtained cuttings, 
about a foot long, from a reliable source, remove 
with a sharp knife all but the three upper buds, 
and set them in good soil with the buds above 
the surface, Take particular care to press the 
soil closely in contact with 
the lower end of the cut- 
ting. The next year the 
object should be to get 
one good and strong up- 
right shoot. Select the 
shoot from the bud that 
pushes strongest, and train 
it toa stake, pinching back 
the others. In this way 
plants witha strong single 
stem will be obtained, 
which are to be planted 
out 5 feet distant each 
way, in autumn. The 
next spring the treatment 
will depend upon the 
mode of training adopted, 
which may be the tree, 
pyramid, or vase method. 
To train a bush in the 
tree style, remove all buds 
so as to leave a clean 
stem from 6 inches to a 
foot above the surface of 
the ground, and then cut 
the top back, so as to 
leave three strong buds; 
these will form three 
branches, which are al- 
lowed to grow during the 
season, and the next year 
are cut back to two buds 
each, which will give a 
round headed tree of six 
branches, each of which 
are afterwards tobe cut Fig. 8.—vicrorta. 
back one half, and have all superfluous shoots 
trimmed out. To train a currant bush on the 
pyramidal system, treat just as described for 
the dwarf pear in January last, and follow a 
similar method of summer pinching. 

The vase-form of training consists in having 
several main branches with fruit-bearing side 
shoots, and is preferred by many good cultiva- 
tors. To practise this, cut back a one year old 
plant of a single stem, to four or six buds. En- 
courage the growth from these, and if necessary 
train them to a hoop, to ensure an equal spread- 








ing of these main branches. These upright 
stems may throw out side branches the first 
year, or not until the second, in either case they 
should be pinched back to 4 inches, when they 
get to be 6 or 8 inches long. If any shoot after- 
wards pushes from a side branch, pinch back to 
a single leaf. By training bushes in this form with 
the centre kept open, fine fruit can be raised. 
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Herbaceous Perennials—Easily Cultiva- 
ted, and Adapted to Every Garden. 


ee 

The most brilliant effects of color in the flow- 
er garden can undoubtedly be produced by 
means of bedding plants and annuals, but they 
both involve a great deal of trouble. Unless 
one has a green-house in which to grow a stock 
of geraniums, verbenas, and other bedding 
plants, there is quite an outlay in procuring a 
supply each spring from the florists, while with 
annuals the sowing and transplanting require a 
great deal of care, which is only repaid by one 
short season of bloom. To be sure there are 
many, of both annuals and the tender bedding 
plants, that we would not do without, but we 
do not like the custom, which has obtained of 
late years, of running altogether to these, to the 
neglect of the herbaceous perennials, which are 
constant friends, and though frost destroys 
their tops, their roots remain year after year. 
These plants do not demand the constant fussing 
with seeds, pots, and cuttings, that the others do. 
All the care they ask is that the roots be taken 
up and divided when the clumps become too 
large. The herbaceous perennials are propa- 
gated in different ways; by division of the root, 
by cuttings, and by seed, and our object is now 
to call attention to some of those which may be 
most readily raised from the seed. As a gener- 
al thing these plants do not flower the year 
they are sown. The usual way is to sow the 
seed in the spring, and when the plants get 
strong enough, to set them where they are to 
remain, and they will usually flower the second 
year. Another method is, to sow the seeds in 
August or September, thin the plants well and 
allow them to grow in the seed bed until cold 
weather, when they are covered with leaves or 
other litter, and transplanted the following 
spring. That this late planting will answer 
with all perennials we are not prepared to state, 
but we have had it succeed with a large num- 
ber. The seed of some of these plants is ex- 
ceedingly small, and such require some care to 
get them up; they should be but very slightly 
covered with very fine soil, and the row be cov- 
ered during the heat of the day with a strip of 
board to keep the soil from drying out. The 
following list comprises some of the most de- 
sirable plants of this class, but it may be very 
much extended by consulting the catalogues, 
which are annually published by the seedsmen. 

Aquilegia, the Columbine; for a note on some 
of the varieties and species, see page 156 (May). 

Campanula, the Bell-flower, which includes 
the old-fashioned Canterbury Bells, and many 
newer and beautiful ones. The blue and white 
C. grandiflora, are very handsome, as are the 
C. persictfolia, and its varieties. C. pyramidalis 
is tall and showy, while C. Carpathica, and oth- 
ers are nice dwarf plants and very free bloomers. 

Catananche, an exceedingly beautiful genus 
of plants of the family Composite, for which 
there isno popularname. They are free bloom- 
ers and have brilliant Aster-like flowers with 
silvery scales to the involucre, which render the 
heads very pretty after the flowers have fallen. 
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The varieties cerulea, bicolor, and alba, are good. 

Delphinium, or Larkspur, in its many species 
and varieties, gives us flowers from nearly white 
to the darkest violet, some of the blues being 
exceedingly pure and beautiful. Delphinium 
JSormosum, Hendersoni, Calestium, and Lla- 
tum may be mentioned as among the best. 

Dodecatheon, the American Cowslip, of which 
there is but one species, D. Meadia, which is 
pink, and a white variety. This is a native 
which ought to be much more cultivated than 
it is, for the beauty and singularity of its flowers. 

Jberis, the annual Candytuft, is well known, 
but a perennial species, sempervirens, is but lit- 
tle cultivated. It has flowers much like the 
annual one, and comes in flower very early in 
spring and continues for a long while. 

Lupinus.—There are several garden peren- 
nial species of the Lupin. Lupinus polyphyl- 
lus, is one of the most showy, and our native, 
Iupinus perennis should not be forgotten. 

Lychnis.—There are many showy ones in this 
genus, and they are of easy culture. 

Qnothera, the Evening Primrose. One of the 
best of these is GZ macrocarpa (sometimes 
called Missowriensis), a dwarf spreading species 
with enormous flowers. The much praised 
Ginothera Lamarckiana, is very large flow- 
ered, but grows tall, coarse and weedy. 

Papaver.—Among the perennial Poppies we 
have, Papaver bacteatum, orange crimson, 
P. nudicale, yellow, and P. orientale, scarlet 
with large black blotches on the base of petals. 

Pentstemon.—This is a fine genus of peren- 
nials, some of which are perfectly hardy and 
others require protection. The garden names 
are unfortunately so confused that we are una- 
ble to designate all the hardy ones with accura- 
cy. A paper of mixed seeds will give a num- 
ber of hardy ones. 

Philoxes.—The perennial Phloxes are among 
the most popular garden plants, and a great 
number of named seedlings are sold. The 
seeds in the catalogues are called Phlox hybrida, 
and Phlox decussata, and if they can be had 
from a good stock, many fine and well marked 
seedlings may be raised. 

Potentilia.—The names of garden sorts of 
these are very much confused, and it is as well 
to buy the mixed seeds. 

Pyrethrum.—Very showy and free flowing 
plants with brilliant aster-like flowers, which 
continue long in bloom. Mixed seeds are best. 

Verbascum.—A tall and rather showy species 
of Mullein, V. pyramidalis, for large grounds. 

In this list we have merely indicated a few 
good perennials, and recommend our flower 
growing readers to turn their attention toward 
these plants. Many of the biennials, such as 
Digitalis, Lunaria, Dianthus, and others which 
we have not space to enumerate, may also be 
sown this month in the same manner, and 
make good plants for blooming next year. 
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Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 
saiailgectond 

Generally this has been a discouraging year 
for grape growers, the crop in many cases being 
a total failure. The burthen of numerous let- 
ters is, “what is the matter with my grapes?” 
and these communications are frequently ac- 
companied by specimens of leaves, shoots and 
fruit, showing some of the various troubles to 
which the vine is subject. One specimen was 
sent, in which the leaf had upon its upper sur- 


face a number of rough warts the size of a 
small pea, each one of which contained a grub. 
We have seen this upon the grape only once 
before, and have not been able to trace its de- 
velopement and find the insect in its perfect 
state. A number of specimens of the disease 
alluded to on page 251 (August), have been sent. 
This seems to be a rot, which appears on the 
young wood, soon destroying its vitality, and 
ultimately affecting the fruit. We know of two 
instances, in which this was noticed in time and 
its spread prevented by immediately removing 
all the diseased parts. The rot has made sad 
havoc, especially with the Catawba and Con- 
cord. <A fine vineyard, which we saw last year 
bearing hundreds of bushels of fine Catawbas, 
has not a bushel of fruit this year, and similar 
accounts come to us from other places, Mildew 
has made unprecedented ravages, and in many 
cases has destroyed the crop. Sulphur, when 
applied in time, has been found to check its 
progress. The bellows which was figured in 
July has been advertised in some of the jour- 
nals, and we have heard bitter 
complaints from those who have 
ordered and failed to receive 
them. One must be deficient in 
mechanical tact, if he could not 
fit up some contrivance to serve 
as a substitute. One gentleman, 
who procured a bellows in time, 
informs us that he saved some 
thousands of vines by the 
prompt application of sulphur, 
Each year’s experience shows 
the importance of a proper sys- 
tem of training the vine. Where 
the vine is kept within bounds, 
as in the arm and spur method, 
with the canesand laterals prop- 
erly pinched, the leaves attain 
a strength and a firm texture 
which enable them to resist 
mildew and those diseases caus- 
ed by sudden atmospheric 
changes much better than do 
those vines that are allowed to 
grow nearly at random. An- 
other benefit resulting from the 
arm and spur training is, the 
free circulation of air it affords, 
provided of course that the trel- 
lis is not in a confined situation. 
The overfruiting of young vines 
prevents their attaining proper 
vigor, and renders them less able to resist dis- 
ease another year. In many cases the trouble 
with the yine is a wet subsoil, and the want of 
a proper drainage is particularly felt in such 
a wet season as the present has been. We have 
a number of letters in praise of the Delaware 
as a vigorous grower and abundant bearer. As 
this variety may be considered to have establish- 
ed its reputation as a first class grape in every 
respect, we should be glad if our correspondents 
would give their experience with the newer 
kinds. One writer states that he had Delaware 
vines from two sources, and that the two lots 
were planted in the same soil with equal care. 
The vines, which had much the stronger look- 
ing roots, made a growth less than a quarter of 
that made by the other lot, and our correspond- 
ent asks the reason. We think that the reason 
is to be attributed to the difference in cultivation 
the first year. In one case the roots had to go 
far for nourishment, and made long and simple 
roots with but few small branches, while in the 
other case the soil was better and the roots more 





| finely divided. 
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In regard to the article in 
August upon the roots of vines in pot and open 
culture, we did not wish to be understood as 
saying that good vines cannot be grown in pots, 
for we know that they can be, but we wished 
to show that the bedding plan was free from 
the difficulties attending the use of pots when 
the latter was carelessly practised. The 
question often occurs, if vines grown through 
the season under glass, are likely to be as hardy 
as those grown partly in the open air. We 
think that they are if properly managed, and the 
propagator, who uses glass, is enabled to guard 
against mildew, which so often attacks and 
weakens young vines planted out of .doors. 
Our advice to those who contemplate purchas- 
ing largely is, to visit the different propagating 
establishments while the young stock is. grow- 
ing, and examine the condition of the yines be- 
fore the leaves have fallen; they will thus be 
able to see what care is used in their cultivation, 
and to judge something of the quality of vines. 








The Horse-Nettle, a Terrible Weed. 


(Solanum Caroliniense.) 
—~-— 

This plant, which is a native of the South, 
has heretofore only been found in a few locali- 
ties inthe Northern States. A specimen was re- 
cently sent for a name from Ripley Co., Ind.; it is 
said to be spreading in that direction, and we are 
reminded of the necessity of illustrating the 
plant, in order that it may be known at once 
wherever it makes its appearance. The only 
place where we have seen this weed was near 
Westchester, Pa., where it was pointed out to 
us by the late venerable Doct. Darlington, and 
where we obtained the*specimen from whiclt 
our late friend, A. O. Moore, made the drawing 
for the accompanying illustration. The engrav- 
ing shows the prickly character of the plant, 
and the shape of the leaves and flowers, though 
the flower cluster is usually more full and 
conspicuous, and the prickles, which are upor 
both leaves and stem, are even more abundant 
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and formidable than are here shown. 
The Solanum, or Night-shade Fam- 
ily, to which this plant belongs, is 
quite remarkable for the widely 
different character of its mem- 
bers. While on the one hand it 
furnishes us with the useful Potato, 
Tomato, and Egg-plant, it on the 
other hand produces the poisonous 
Stramonium, Henbane, and Tobac- 
co. The plant under consideration 
may or may not be poisonous, but 
it is certainly pestiferous. Its per- 
ennial roots, when once establish- 
ed, are very difficult to destroy, 
and as its prickly stems, which 
grow about a foot high, keep ani- 
mals of all kinds at a respectful 
distance, the plant soon gets pos- 
session of the soil, and forms patch- 
es where it luxuriates to the exclu- 
sion of all other vegetation. Dr. 
Darlington, who had some ex- 
perience with it, informed us that 
he considered it the worst of all 
weeds. The plant is not without 
beauty, as its blue, or white flow- 
ers, a8 well as its round orange yel- 
low berries, are quite showy. Let 
no one be deceived by the good 
looks of thisor the Bladder Cam- 
pion, noticed elsewhere, but whenever they ap- 
pear, let them be thoroughly exterminated. 
This plant is sometimes mistaken for the Canada 
Thistle, but differs much from it in appearance. 
——at @ $9 —__. 


The Kittatinny Blackberry. 


In October last we published an engraving and 
some account of a new variety of blackberry, 
called the Kittatinny. At Mr. Williams’ request 
we again visited the plants in the present fruiting 
season, and are quite satisfied that we did not, 
in the article referred to, overestimate its good 
qualities, It is very hardy, a great bearer, 
and ripens its fruit gradually through a period 
of six or eight weeks. The berries are very 
large, sweet, and of most excellent flavor, and 
possess the great merit of being ripe when they 
are black. If this variety proves as good else- 
where as it does in the neighborhood where it 
originated, it will become very popular. A plant 
of this variety set out last fall in the grounds 
of one of the editors, on Long Island, made 
a most promising show of fruit this season. 

Cultivating the Pansy. 
War eel 

We have many complaints of want of success 
with the Pansy. The general cause of failure is 
owing to the fact, that when the seed is sown in 
the spring the plants do not get large enough 
to bloom before hot weather, and as they can- 
not endure the heat of our midsummers, unless 
in a favorably shaded spot, they will dwindle 
and give an unsatisfactory bloom, and often die 
out altogether. The best plan is, to take a hint 
from the way in which the plant sows its own 
seeds, which it does as soon as they are ripe. 
Seeds sown this month, will make strong plants 
before winter. At the approach of cold weather, 
cover them with leaves, or other light litter. 
Much better results may be obtained if they are 
transplanted to a cold frame, where they will 
flower very early in spring. When a choice 
variety is raised from seed, it is readily contin- 
ued by propagating by layers or by cuttings. 





Moss Roses. 
——~>—_—_ 


Floriculture produces nothing more beautifal 
than a Moss-rose bud. To be in perfection the 
bud must be just on the point of expansion, 
when the swelling petals have spread apart the 
divisions of the calyx and show their pure rose 
tint in a setting of delicate green moss-like 
fringe. 'To those who really admire Moss-roses 
it may seem as unsentimental as to give the 
chemical analysis of a tear, or an anatomical 
and physiological account of a smile, to say that 
all this beauty is produced by an abnormal 
growth of the flower cup, and that these 
roses are only accidental varieties of common 
roses; yet such is the fact, and the lovely mossi- 
ness which we so much admire is as much a su- 
perfluity as the extra toe of a Dorking fow). 
The Moss-rose is supposed to have been intro- 
duced into England from Holland, more than a 
century ago, and for a long time there was only 
one variety known. Of late years, however, 
the number of varieties have been greatly in- 
creased, and we have in the catalogues over 50, 
varying in color from white to dark purplish 
crimson. The little outgrowths of the calyx 
which produce the mossy appearance in these 
roses, are small leafy excresences, which differ 
very much in size and abundance in the differ- 
ent varieties. On some ferns a similar phenom- 
enon is observed, and we have the cristate, or 
crested, varieties of several species. Generally 
the “moss” of the rose is so very fine that it 
could not be represented in our rapidly printed 
pages, but there is one variety called the Crest- 
ed Moss in which it is very coarse and conspic- 
uous and this one we have had engraved. The 
specimen from which the drawing was taken 
was from a fine collection of roses presented at 
our strawberry show, by Wm. H. Burgess, Glen 
Cove, N. Y. This variety is said to have been 
found in Switzerland; it presents a beautiful 
appearance in the bud, and is one of the prized 
Moss-roses. It iscurious to notice that in this va- 
riety, the leaf shows the same disposition to pro- 
duce the abnormal mossy growth as the flower 





does—a fact not to be wondered at, when we 
consider that the calyx lobes are leaf-like in 
their nature. All the varieties of the Moss-rose 
need a rich, light and well drained soil for 
their best development. Among the best va- 
rieties are: Princess Adelaide, Salet, White 
Moss, Capt. John Ingram, Common Blush, 
Crested, Glory of Mosses, Countesse de Mu- 
rinais, Duchesse d’Ystrie and Luxembourg. 
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Notes on Strawberry Culture.—Answers. 

If there be any who think we devote an un- 
due amount of space to the matter of small 
fruits, they must recollect that it is a subject that 
interests every one who has a piece of ground, 
be it a city lot, or a large farm. While the very 
large sums which are annually paid for small 
fruits, makes their culture important as a 
remunerative branch of industry, there is 
nothing that would so add to the comfort and 
promote the health of our farming community, 
as an abundant supply of strawberries, raspber- 
ries, currants, blackberries. and grapes. We 
judge from our correspondence of the subjects 
our readers feel most interested in, and it is safe 
to say, that half of the letters of inquiry we have 
received this season, have been in reference to 
the culture of small fruits. We have now be- 
fore us some 20 letters, all upon the strawberry. 
If we were to answer each of these in a basket 
item, there would be too many strawberries in 
one basket, so we will make a general article, 
treating the subject so as to answer as well as 
may be, the different queries. In the first place. 
we have three kinds of flowers among straw- 
berries: perfect or hermaphrodite, which have 
both stamens and pistils; the pistillatein which 
the stamens are poorly developed, or wanting , 
and the barren, or staminate in which the pistils 
are imperfect. The perfect or hermaphrodite 
are self fertilizing, while the pistillate ones need 
to have perfect flowers near them to enable 
them to bear. Staminate, or barren flowers oc- 
cur rarely and are of no use except to fertilize 
pistillates, an office which can as well be done 
by hermaphrodites. The correspondent whose 
“ Hovey’s seedling” he has in vain tried to fer- 
tilize with several other varieties, may not have 
the Hovey at all, as he procured his plants of a 
travelling peddler. Boston Pine is the kind 
much used with the Hovey, around Boston, and 
the Early Scarlet and others are also used. 

In garden culture we think it best to plant in 
beds four feet wide, putting one row of plants 
in the center and a row on each side of the 
center one, 18 inches distant from it; the plants 
are to be 12 to 18 inches apart in the rows. 

September is the most favorable month for 
autumn planting, as the young plants from run- 
ners are stronger than they are in August, and 
there is still a sufficiently long growing season, 
to enable them to get well established before 
winter. A bed set now, in rich and well pre- 
pared soil, will give a fair crop next year. The 
notion which at one time prevailed, that straw- 
berries were injured by high culture is well 
nigh abandoned. An excess of coarse, crude 
manure is injurious, but they will do all the 
better for a generous supply of rich compost. 
Barnyard manure, well decomposed, suits them 
admirably. In garden culture it is best to keep 
all the runners clipped off. When cold weather 
sets in, give the beds a mulch of any kind of 
litter, taking care not to cover the plants too 
heavily. In field culture, where the work is to 
be done in part by the horse, the rows are three 
or four feet asunder and the plants set one foot 
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apart in the rows. In many-places a kind of 
alternating system is practised. The rows be- 
ing set as above escribed, the runners, as they 
form, are placed parallel with the rows, where 
they take root, and form a dense mass one or 
two feet wide. One crop of fruit is taken from 
the vines thus grown, and the space between 
the rows is then plowed, running the plow so 
as to leave the rows of vines 8 or 10 inches in 
width. The ground is harrowed, and the plants 
allowed torun as before. The plants are treated 
in this manner as long as they are fruitful, the 
number of crops depending upon the ,variety, 
and when the yield begins to decline, the space 
between the rows is prepared, and the runners 
allowed to form init. After these are establish- 
ed, the original rows are plowed under, and the 
new ones formed by the runners cultivated as be- 
fore. Another method of field culture some- 
what in vogue is, to set the plants in the spring 
and take one crop from them the following year, 
then plow the plants under and commence anew. 

Many complaints have come to us of the de- 
predations of grubs and worms. Both lime and 
soot are said to be useful in the case of the wire 
worm. Where the ground is infested by the 
large white grub of the May-bug, we know of 
no help. This grub is most apt to occur in sod 
recently turned under. This insect lives for 
some three years as a grub, and is often very 
troublesome to the strawberry. It is some satis- 
faction to know that, after having abounded in 
a field, they will frequently disappear entirely. 
A small greenish worm, has been sent us 
from several parts of New York State, as 
proving very destructive to the leaves of straw- 
berry plants. We have not been able to ascer- 
tain what the perfect state of this insect is. 
From the appearance of the larva we should 
try the effect of a dusting of white helle- 
bore. The numerous inquiries respecting 
varieties are nearly all answered in previous 
articles. We hear some complaints that the 
“ Acriculturist” has not made runners, but we 
know on the other hand that in many cases the 
plants have multiplied finely. There seems to 
be something untoward in the season, as other 
varieties, which usually propagate freely, have 
made scarcely any runners, With respect to 
the “ Agriculturist,” it was bought entirely on 
account of its remarkable appearance as exhi- 
bited here, and was sent to our subscribers at 
almost no cost to themselves, and the accounts 
thus far show that it has generally done well, 
though, as was to be expected, among the many 
thousands of plants sent out to widely distant 
places, there have been some failures, It is 
quite amusing to see how conspicuously some 
of the agricultural papers have noticed instances 
in which this variety for some cause has failed. 
Don’t be jealous brethren, but look about and 
find something better, and we will help you 
introduce it. One person at the summer meet- 
ing of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western 
New York, indulged himself in a growl at the 
fact of the berry being called the “ Agricultu- 
rist.”. Though the matter is of very little con- 
sequence, we would state that the name was 
applied to it not by ourselves, but by a Fruit 
Growers’ Association which meets in this city. 





GAZANIA SPLENDENS.—When this plant first 
came out we did not think very favorably of it, 
but after another years’ trial we are disposed to 
regard it as a valuable addition to our stock of 
bedding plants. One great merit is the length 
of time its flowers continue, the same flowers 
opening day after day for two or three weeks, 





The flower is shaped something like a common 
ox-eye daisy, but the rays are an inch long— 
and of a bright golden, or nearly orange color. 
Near the bottom of each ray is a nearly black 
spot, with a white line, and the whole forms a 
very brilliant and pleasing contrast of color. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 














About Capers. 


—_e— 


Years ago, when people made fewer conundrums 
than they do now, it used to be asked “ when is a 
cook like a dancing master.” The answer was, 
‘* when he cuts capers.” It is probable that many 
of our readers have no idea at all of what a caper 
is, and would fail to see the point of the quibble. 
There are many trivial luxuries that are mainly 
confined to the large cities and the more wealthy, 
and without which farmer-folks can manage to live 
very comfortably. These include many articles used 
in cooking that are not food, but only serve as sea- 
soning ; for these in the aggregate, large sums are 
annually paid, and capersare among them. Capers 
come to us in odd looking, long and narrow wide- 
mouthed bottles, and look ata little distance like 
pickled peas ; upon examination they will be found 
to be not perfectly round, but somewhat larger at 
one end than the other, and to have a short stem 
at the larger end. Ridges are seen upon the sur- 
face, and if one of these capers be carefully picked 
open it will be seen to be, what it really is, the 
bud ofa flower. The plant which produces capers 
is Capparis spinosa, a low straggling shrub which 
grows wild in the South of Europe, where it is 
also largely cultivated. The engraving shows a 
smail branch, with leaves, buds, and a flower. The 
buds are picked when they are about half grown, 
by women and children, who find it no pleasant 
task, on account of the prickles which are found at 
the base of each leaf. The picking continues 
throughout a good part of the year, each day’s 
gathering being put into casks and covered with 
vinegar to which some salt has been added. When 
the season is over, the capers are assorted into sev- 
eral sizes by means of seives, and put into fresh 
vinegar and exported in bottles or small casks. 
The plant is half hardy in England, and would 
doubtless succeed in some of our southern States. 
Capers have a peculiar aromatic taste and have 
been employed as a pickle for hundreds of years: 
their chief use at present is to mix with drawn 
butter to form a sauce for boiled mutton. The 
fruit of the garden Nasturtium (Zropeolum) is often 
used as a substitute, as also is, in England, the 
fruit of the Caper Spurge (HZuphorbia Lathyris). 
We should doubt, however, about the safety of the 
last mentioned substitution, as the plant belongs 
to a family producing many very poisonous plants. 





“Tim Bunker on Curing Pickles and 
Eating Them.” 


saasicess 

Mr. Eprror.—It beats all what a fuss folks are 
making about pickles,” said Seth Twiggs, walking 
into our house one hot July night, and taking his 
seat on the settee, where he was soon lost in his 
favorite cloud of smoke. ‘One would think,” he 
continued, “that cucumbers was a new crop just 
imported from China, or some other furreign parts, 
insted of bein as old as the Bible. They’re havin’ 
a run about equal to Multicaulis and Rohan potato. 
I’m bound to say.” 

Speaking of Seth Twiggs’ smoking, reminds me 
that I owe an apology to your readers perhaps, to 
all the anti-tobacco part of them in particular, that 
I have said so much about his habit. For you see 
the thing is mighty catching. No sooner had I 
got the fashion set in the Agriculturist than all the 
letter writers in the political papers took it up and 
every time they bring out their hero, General Grant, 
they must tell just how many times and how he 
smokes. You see the General has not made his 
appearance in public since he got to be a great man 
without his cigar. The public are supposed to be 
interested in knowing just the length of his cigar, 
whether it is a long nine or not, its color, its cost, 
and the particular brand the General uses, Jake 
Frink says, ‘the tobacco men have bought up the 
General or his letter writer, and all this fuss about 
his smoking is an advertising dodge to get their 
cigars into market. It is a mean abolishun trick to 
raise the price of tobacco, and he ’spects it’ll git to 
be so high that common folks can’t have a chaw 
except on Fourth of July, or some sich special 
occasion.” 

I think there is considerable sense in what Jake 
says. Hookertown don’t care a rush whether the 
General smokes or not, whether he smokes dollar 
cigars or steeped cabbage leaves, whether he smokes 
quietly or puffs away like a locomotive. The Gen- 
eral’s business has been fighting, 1 take it, for the 
last few years, and if he had used half the tobacco 
the letter writers have gin him credit for, he 
wouldn’t have had any brains left to plan a cam- 
paign. They have run the thing into the ground. 

Seth Twiggs’ case is different. His business is 
smoking. If he has any other business, nobody 
has been able to find it out. He cultivates a little 
land, works in the garden some, and tinkers round 
a good deal, but this is only his amusement. The 
solid work on which he lays himself out is smok- 
ing. Now a man who assumes “the solemn re- 
sponsibility” of writing for the papers, as Mr. 
Spooner would say, must regard the truth of his- 
tory. The fact is, the Hookertown public wouldn’t 
know Seth Twiggs without his pipe, and I had to 
introduce Seth’s pipe or say nothing about him. 

I like to have forgot Seth onthe settee. “I'll 
bet there is fifty acres in pickles in Hookertown, 
this year,” he added. 

“ Some folks are in great trouble as to how they'll 
cure ’em,” I remarked. 

“Du tell,” exclaimed Polly Frink, ,“I thought 
every body knew how to salt down cowcumbers.” 
“Not bya jug full,” said I. “It is treated as a 
great secret at the pickle factories, and stores, and 
you might as well undertake to get ile out of a 
Wall Street Petroleum Company, as to get any 
light on the curing process out of them.” 

“T guess you didn’t go to the right place, Esq. 
Bunker. For when I went down to the city to 
market my pickles I went all over the factory.” 

‘And what did you see,” Lasked. ‘ Well I saw 
a lot of vats, barrels, kegs, jars, and bottles, some 
of ’em full and some of ’em empty.” ‘Did you 
ask any questions and did you get civil answers ?” 
“Sartainly I did, lots on em. And I found out 
there want any secret about the brine, for it is the 
same rule my grandmother used to go by, and I 
guess it is about the same thing every housekeeper 
in Hookertown uses to-day, brine strong enough to 
bear an egg, and the little pickles to lie in two 
weeks, and the big ones three, that is about the 
whole of it, with a little variation to suit cireum- 
stances,” 

“ Jest so,” said Mrs. Jake Frink, “that is my 
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rule, and I never knew it to fail. I’ve got pickles 
two years old now, and they are jest as good as 
ever. Yesee I aller’s keeps my barrel open at the 
top, with a round board and a stone to keep the 
pickles in the brine. For a barrel of pickles you 
want jest about a peck of coarse salt. Turk’s Island 
is the best, dissolved in water. That will jest about 
float an egg. If I want to keep them a long time 
in the brine, I look at ’em occasionally, and add 
a little more salt, if I think they need it.” 

“ And what is to be done when you want to put 
them into vinegar ?” I enquired. 

“Oh, that is easy enough. You jest scald the 
cucumbers in a brass kettle, and let them stand a 
few hours, changing the water two or three times 
to take the salt out. You can tell by the taste 
when they are fresh enough.” 

““ What do you have a brass kettle for 9” 

“They say it makes ’em green. My mother al- 
ways used a brass kettle.” 

“And how is it about the poison ?” 

“ Well, I never heard of it’s hurting any body. 
If you have good cider vinegar, the green pickles 
will be wholesome enough. Every body in Hook- 
ertown cures em in this way, and we are not an 
ailin’ set of people.’’ 

Aunt Polly is right about the vessel for freshen- 
ing the pickles. A good deal more depends upon 
the vinegar than upon the vessel, and I suspect the 
brass kettle with its trace of verdigris is made to 
answer for all the atrocious compounds they put 
into the vinegar. The sloys of the rum shops and 
drinking saloons, sulphuric, and other mineral 
acids, are put in liberally to give sharpness to the 
vinegar. This must be injurious to the stomach, 
and I suspect it isto prevent the public from learn- 
ing the composition of the vinegar, that the pickle 
men affect so much mystery about their business. 

Farmers have no apology for using any thing but 
home made vinegar and pickles. They can always 
have the best,and plenty. A cucumber is little else 
than thickened water, a sort of sponge to hold vin- 
egar. If good, it supplies the vegetable acid for 
which the system has so strong a craving in hot 
weather. The doctors tell us it regulates the bile, 
and for once I guess the doctors are about right. 
In the absence of fruits, which are not always to be 
had, keep pickles on your table the year round. 
Hookertown, Conn., i Yours to command, 

July 10th, 1865. TimoTuy Bunker Ese. 





Substitute for Glass Windows. 
——o 

It sometimes happens that one would be glad to 
close a window so as to admit light, and yet has no 
glazed sash that he can use, and it may be he does 
not consider the object worthy the expense. A 
simple piece of stout muslin tacked upon a frame 
makes a very fair substitute. It excludes the wind 
and insects, and admits the light. After tacking it 
upon the frame it may be varnished with a mixture 
of boiled linseed oil and copal varnish, thinned 
with turpentipe. This will make it water tight, so 
that rains will not wet through, and more translu- 
eent. Where there is such a window, and no dan- 
ger of violence, very thin, cheap muslin may be 
used. When it is tacked on, the edges should be 
tucked under and a tape laid over them, through 
which the tacks are driven quite close together. 
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Preserving Flowers in their Natural Form. 


In the Agriculturist for June, 1864, page 181, was 
given an account of a method of drying flowers in 
sand which we had practised with moderate suc- 
cess, but as our results were not equal in beauty 
to the imported dried flowers, or to those prepared 
here by persons who make it a business, we stated 
that there were some details of the process that 
were kept secret. We find the following account 
in one of our European exchanges, from the Jour- 
nal of the Society of Arts, which is said to be the 
process followed by those who prepare the dried 
flowers for sale. The sand used for the purpose 
should be passed through a seive to remove the 








coarse particles, then thoroughly washed until the 
water passes off clean, and be completely dried be- 
fore adding the stearine. Stearine is the substance 
from which the hard or ‘‘ Adamantine” candles are 
made, and may be had at the large drug stores, 
and candle manufactories, or stearine candles them- 
selves may be used for this purpose. 

“A vessel, with a movable cover is provided, 
and having removed the cover from it, a piece of 
metallic gauze of moderate fineness is fixed over it, 
and the cover replaced. A quantity of sand is 
then taken, sufficient to fill the vessel, and passed 
through a sieve into an iron pot, where it is heated, 
with the addition of a small quantity of stearine, 
carefully stirred, 80 as to thoroughly mix the in- 
gredients. The quantity of stearine to be added 
is at the rate of 1¢ lb. to 100 lbs. of sand. Care 
must be taken not to add too much, as it would 
sink tothe bottom and injure the flowers. The 
vessel, with its cover on, and the gauze beneath it, 
is then turned upside down, and the bottom being 
removed, the flowers to be operated upon are care- 
fully placed on the gauze and the sand gently 
poured in, so as to cover the flowers entirely, the 
leaves being thus prevented from touching each 
other. The vessel is then put in a hot place, such, 
for instance, as the top of a baker’s oven, where it 
is left for48 hours. The flowers thus become dried, 
and they retain their natural colors. The vessel 
still remaining bottom upwards, the lid is taken off, 
and the sand runs away through the gauze, leaving 
the flowers uninjured in their natural shape.” 





Preserving Green Corn. 


—_— 


There are three ways recommended for preserv- 
ing green corn for winter use. The first and sim- 
plest is packing the husked ears, picked while in 
the milk, in barrels, and filling them up with good 
clear strong brine, (best made by first dissolving 
the salt, then scalding, skimming and cooling.) The 
second way is to pick corn a little older than most 
people prefer for eating green, and parboil; then 
split the rows with a sharp knife, cut or scrape the 
kernels off, and dry them either in the sun orsome 
drying-room. The top of astove in which there is 
little fire, a slat frame suspended high above the 
kitchen stove, an oven which is not hot enough to 
scorch, are the drying places usually employed. 
We prefer a well-regulated fruit-drying kiln, The 
corn may be spread upon plates or tins, in the 
small way, or on cotton cloth stretched on frames. 
The bulk and weight of the corn is rapidly reduc- 
ed,so that the contents of two or more frames or 
tins may be turned together very soon. With a 
very little practice, one can judge quite accurately 
whether it is dry enough not to mold by its rattling, 
and by the feeling of the grains when pressed 
against the closed lips. When dry it may be kept 
indefinitely in barrels or bags, away from mice and 
moisture. The third way is by canning—a method 
attended with a little difficulty. The corn is apt 
to ferment and burst the cans, besides spoiling the 
corn, which has often a most distressingly corrupt 
odor. This is the chief trouble. It may, however, 
be obviated by thorough boiling, aided by the ad- 
dition of a little sugar—(just enough to taste.) 
The corn should be scraped from the cob, after 
splitting each row of kernels as before specified, 
either after parboiling or after thoroughly boiling, 
as for the table. The pulp is then salted to taste, 
and sweetened a little, while itis cooking. A little 
water must be added if it is in danger of scorching 
on the fire, and it must be boiled till all the air is 
thoroughly expelled, which it requires some judg- 
ment to determine. It is then put in cans, which 
are closed air tight. When success attends this, it 
is the most satisfactory method. 

To be served for the table, corn prepared by the 
first method must be boiled in two waters; by 
the second method, it must be soaked and then 
boiled, with the addition of milk, butter and salt, 
(and perhaps beans); prepared by the third meth- 
od, it needs only to be heated hot in the can, 
turned out, and dressed with butter or cream. 





Wyandot methods of Drying Corn. 
Oe a 
BY YARAH-KOUEHTAH. 


[A subscriber using the signature above given, 
communicates the two following recipes of the 
excellence of which we have no doubt. If Yarah- 
kouehtah is versed in the lore of the red man’s and 
squaw’s cookery, his pale-faced brothers and sisters 
will be glad to hear from him again, for there are 
many articles of food which the redskins prepare 
in a way to please the most fastidious palate.—Ep. ] 

“SHEHAH.”—Take sweet corn, in the roasting 
ear state, gut the grains off the cob with a knife, 
scraping the cob clean off the pulp, put it in a 
mortar and pound it a little with a pestle, then 
grease an iron oven, and put the pulpy mass into 
the oven, and bake it by fire placed under the oven 
and on the lid. In place of cutting the corn off 
the cob and pounding it, it may be grated and 
scraped off. After it is baked, it will come out of 
the oven in the form of a loaf, which is excellent 
eaten warm with butter and honey. To be dried, 
this loaf is crumbled up, and dried in the sun by 
being spread on cloths, When wanted for use, it 
can be boiled in fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
when it is stewed down, prepared for the table by 
adding a little butter, salt, and sugar. The Wy- | 
andot condiments in old times, were bear’s lard 
and maple sugar. One pint of this dried corn is 
enough for a meal for five or six persons. 

“ YAH-NEH-TOW-EE.”—Roast the corn on the ear, 
before a quick fire, shell it off the cob and spread 
it out to dry in thesun. This needs to be boiled 
five or six hours. A few beans are often added, 
and sometimes meat—beef, venison, chicken, or 
raccoon. This is improved by pounding it a little. 
The meal obtained by the pounding thickens the 
soup, which is delicious, and very nourishing to 
the sick. When pounded it is called ‘‘ Yahneh- 
towee-teh,’—‘ teh,’ signifying pounded, 
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Self-Shutting Doors. 


er 


Sometimes doors will always swing shut when 
opened wide, and at other times will fly open as 
soon as unlatched. The reason is, that the casing 
on which a door is hung does not stand perpendi- 
cularly. When a door will swing open of its own 
weight, the casing leans the way the door swings. 
If it swings to, when it has been opened, the 
casing leans in the other direction, provided the 
hinges are alike and put on in the same manner. 
In some cases the casing leans so that the door will 
strike the floor or carpet before it is opened wide. 
By removing the lower hinge and putting on one 
wider by an inch or more, so that the turning point 
of the upper hinge will be exactly over the corres 
ponding point of the lower hinge, the door will 
swing either way alike. In order to hang the door 
so as to shut itself, put on a still wider pair of hin- 
ges at the bottom, so as to make it rise a little as it 
is opened. Then the door may be opened at nearly 
a right angle-when it will close itself. This ar- 
rangement will often be found more convenient 
than a system of pullies and a weight, or a door 
spring. Gates may be hung in the same manner, 
so as to close or swing open of their own weight. 
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How to Carve Well. 


jag 

Study your subject, and have a sharp knife. 
Make your investigations on the piece of meat or 
fow] before it is cooked; feel with your finger 
where the joints are you wish to strike, and where 
the bones are you wish to avoid; if nesessary and 
possible, with a heavy knife or cleaver, and a ham- 
mer, open the vertebral joints, or crack any bones 
you know will be in the way of your operations at 
the table; but do this in such a manner that the 
piece will hold well together on the spit, and come 
in,good shape to the platter. Then direct (unless 
the cook knows better than you do) how it shall 
be placed on the platter. As a general rule all 
flesh, (recognizing the distinction between fish, 
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flesh, and fowl,) should be cut across the grain of 
the muscular fibres. The exceptions to this rule 
are: very small animals, very young lambs, saddles 
of mutton and of venison, sometimes the tender- 
loin of beef not taken out. It is commonly desir- 
able to take off the best cuts first, at any rate 
one should beable to doso. Thick, slashing slices, 
or big sprawly pieces, are inelegant; so also is 
helping too much bone with the meat. Fowls are 
easily carved if young, and cooked till tender, and 
the carver should be able (whether he exercises the 
ability or not) to touch any joint with the point of 
his knife, and easily separate from the carcass every 
principal bone with the flesh upon it.. We may 
treat upon the carving of particular pieces of meat 
and birds, with illustrations, at some future time. 


Something about Yeast. 
— 

In making bread, yeast is added to induce fermen- 
tation, for the reason that during the process very 
minute bubbles of carbonic acid gas are liberated, 
which, if the dough be baked at just the right time, 
expand in baking and cause the bread tu have that 
sponginess, so prized by good housekeepers, During 
the fermentation, a portion of the starch of the flour 
is converted into sugar, and if the heat arrests the 
fermentation at the proper point, the bread is not 
only light, but sweet. Curiously enough, fermen- 
tation is accompanied by the growth of a micros- 
copic plant, and, so far as we know, it is necessary 
to introduce some of this plant into the bread, in 
the form of yeast, or if we would make yeast, we 
have to procure some of the plant to start with in 
already made yeast. We hope at another time to 
give a more minute account of the yeast plant and 
the changes it induces; we now only briefly state 
the facts. There are on file a number of letters ask- 
ing for directions to make yeast, and in the same 
file a number of recipes for producing that impor- 
tant article for the household, but they all require 
the use of yeast to start them. We give below 
one of these several recipes, by “ Miss Hattie,” 
who gives no address. 

“Take a handfal of hops, two or three potatoes, 
and boil in about a quart of water. When the 
potatoes are done, mash them and strain all on to 
flour enough to make a batter as thick, or thicker 
than for griddle cakes. If the flour does not ail 
scald by this means, set it on to the stove a few 
minutes, and keep stirring from the bottom, put in 
a large spoonful of molasses and a half teaspoonful 
of ginger. When all is scalded, cool it to about the 
temperature of new milk, put in a half or two 
thirds a teacupful of good yeast, cover and set ina 
warm place, and in a few hours it will be very light; 
then mix into this, as much good corn meal as can 
be got in by working with the hands, the harder 
the better; work it into a long solid mass, as large 
as one’s arm, then cut it off in cakes half or three 
quarters of an inch thick, put them on to your 
moulding board to dry, not flat down, but the edge 
of one just lapped on the other; put them in an 
airy place, not in the sun, nor where they will freeze. 
When dry on the top, turn them over, and in a day 
or two they will be dry enough to put intoa bag; a 
paper one will protect them from the flies. There 
will be enough to last two or three months. 

The next thing is, to make bread. Just before 
retiring, put perhaps a cake and a half of the yeast 
to soak in a little warm water and cover it, When 
it is soft, put in your mixing bowl as much flour as 
is needed for bread; then make a hole one side and 
pour in about a pint of warm water, stir it up, and 
stir in your yeast, cover it over with flour to keep 
in the gas, and prevent it drying. In the morning 
it will be ready to mix the first thing. Mix with 
warm water or milk, let it remain in the bowl to 
rise, as it can be kept warm better, and it will rise 
quicker ina mass. When light, “mould it over” 
and put it into pans, to rise the second time, and 
bake when light. Have the oven pretty hot at the 
beginning, and be careful to not let it burn.” 
me 

Steam-Cooked Bread.—W. Pease, of La- 
porte Co., Indiana, writes: “If the readers of the 














-in England employed this to make matches. 





Agriculturist desire to have very white and light 
bread, with crust no thicker than a sheet of paper, 
and as white and soft as the centre of the loaf, they 
can have such by preparing it in the usual way and 
placing it on some dish that will set in the steamer, 
and when it rises sufficient for baking, instead of 
putting in the oven, place it in the steamer and 
steam it thoroughly for about half an hour.” 


Chili Sauce.—This, which is an excellent 
relish with cold meats, etc., is thus made by 
Mrs. A. M. Vose, of Boston: 18 ripe tomatoes, 1 
onion and 3 green peppers chopped fine, 1 cup of 
sugar, 24¢ cups of vi , 2:teaspoons of salt, 1 
teaspoon each of all k' f spice. Bottle for use. 


Green Corn Pudding.—Mary M. Tur- 
ner, Belmont Co., Ohio, sends a recipe for this sea- 
sonable dish as follows: ‘‘ Take of sweet corn 14 ears 
—witha knife split the grains lengthwise of the 
cob. Then scrape out the pulp; to this add 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls of butter, 1 uf sugar, 3 of flour, 3 
eggs, 1 pint rich milk, a little salt. Spice to suit 
taste. Bake from thirty to forty minutes, 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


About Getting a Fire—Matches. 


In 1667, Phosphorus was discovered by a German chem- 
ist, and the peculiar properties of this substance have 
led to an entire change in the method of kindling a fire. 
The burning of any substance is caused by the oxygen of 
the air uniting rapidly with it. Any thing for which oxy- 
gen has great attraction will take fire at a very low tem- 
perature ; some substances, as the metals potassium and 
sodium, will ignite as soon as touched by water or even 
ice, for water is largely made upof oxygen. Phosphorus 
has a strong.attraction for oxygen; a moderate degree of 
heat, such for instance as is caused by rubbing it, will 
set it on fire. In 1680, one Godfrey Hanckwitz intro- 
duced this sabstance into London, to be used for kind- 
ling. A small bit of it was rubbed between pieces of 
brown paper, unti] it began to burn, and then a piece of 
stick previously dipped in sulphur was ignited. Several 
other forms of using’ it were contrivéd, but the’ cost of 
phospherus prevented their coming into general use. 
Another substance, chlorate of potash, when in contact 
with some other highly combustible substances, like sul- 
phur, sugar, or phosphorus, makes them take fire easily 
and burn very fast. Many years since a gentleman 
The chlo- 
rate was mixed with sugar and other ingredients, the 
end of a stick was coated in the mixture, and when fire 
was wanted, the prepared end of the match was dipped 
in a small vial containing sulphuric acid. The chemical 
action of the acid caused it to blazeimmediately. These 
matches at first were sold at three or four dollars per box. 
A very ingenious, but costly modification of this method 
of getting a fire was called Vesuvians. It consisted of a 
folded paper match, in one end of which was contained 
some powdered chlorate’of potash and sugar, witha little 
piece of small glass tube, in which was sealed up a drop 
or two of sulphuric acid. When this end of the match was 
struck a smart blow, or crushed beneath the foot, the glass 
tube broke, allowed the acid it contained to come in 
contact with the powder, and a fire was immediately 
produced, Then came the lucifer match, coated with 
a mixture contaiming ‘chlorate of potash, etc., which 
was to be drawn rapidly through a bit of sand paper fur- 
nished with each box of matches. Some inventive ge- 
nius soon thought of pasting the sand paper to the bot- 
tom of the box; then another improved the composition 
so that the match would kindle by being rubbed on any 
hard substance ; and finally some one else dispensed with 
the sulphur for the ends of the match on account of its 
unpleasant fumes, and made the stick light more easily by 
dipping it in a wax-like substance called paraffine. 
The very latest invention in this line, we believe, is 
a match that will take fire only when rubbed lightly on 
the bottom of the box or on specially prepared paper. 
It is called the safety match, and has some advantages 
in not being so liable to cause mischief by accident, but 
it is not so generally convenient as the common sort. 
Great improvements have been made in the machinery 
for getting out the splints or match sticks, which were 
formerly split by hand, and also in coating them with the 
preparation. The number of matches consumed is enor- 
mous. One manufacturer in New York is said to have 
used within the last 18 years, 2,225,000 feet of lumber, 
producing siz billions, five hundred millions of match- 
es. The total amount of matches manufactured in the 
United States, is estimated at 35,700,000 daily, worth $3000 
at wholesale, and this is probably less than the actual sum, 











Truthfulness of a Hero. 


Itis related of Lord Nelson, that while walking out one 
morning he met a little girl crying bitterly, and upon ask- 
ing her what was the matter, she replied that she had 
broken her pitcher with which she had been sent for 
milk, and was afraid she would be whipped when she 
returned home. Seeing that he sympathized with her, 
she held up the fragments and artlessly said, ** Perhaps 
you can mend it, sir.” ‘“ No, I can not do that,” replied 
he, “but I will give you sixpence to buy another with.” 
On looking in his purse, he found he had no change, and 
said, “‘I can not give it to you now, but if you will be 
here at this time to-morrow, I will meet you and give 
you the money.” She went home comforted, and told 
her mother the story with such confidence that she was 
excused from punishment, on condition that the gentle- 
man should keep his word. Before the time came, Lord 
Nelson received a letter asking him to go to a distant 
place to meet a person whem he greatly desired to see. 
He hesitated, and thought that such atrifleas giving a 
little girl a sixpence ought not to keep him away, but 
then he had given his word and the little girl had implie- 
itly relied upon it. No, he would not disappoint her, so 
he sat down and wrote to his friend that “owing toa 
previous engagement,” he should be unable to see him 
at that time. Such an incident adds luster to the world- 
wide fame of one of England's most celebrated heroes, 


A Noble Example. 


The Christian Register relates the following: A law- 
yer who was employed to examine the title to a parcel 
of land, found that one of the previous holders of the 
tract had only conveyed a lease of it, and consequently 
all who had taken their titles since—although they had 
paid a fair price—could have no jawful claim. The real 
owner of the land was a young man living at a distance, 
and who himself knew nothing of this possession. At 
the time the lease was given, the land was worth only a 
few hundred dollars, but since then a manufacturing 
town had been built near it, and its value had been great- 
ly increased. The lawyer upon finding the title defec- 
tive, visited the young man who was the lawful, if not 
the rightful owner. After making his acquaintance he 
determined.to tell him just how the matter stood, and 
leave him to act as he should think proper. The young 
man‘heard the case and asked, “ What do you wish me 
to do?” “I would like to have you give aquit claim 
deed for the premises.”—“ Have you one prepared ?”— 
“Yes,” answered the lawyer, producing tlie paper. Af- 
ter carefully reading it through, the young man immedi- 
ately went with the lawyer to a Justice of the Peace, and 
signed the document. ‘“ Now,” said he, “how much 
was this property worth? I did not want to know be- 
fore, for fear that the value might be large enough to 
keep me from doing what I thought rightin the matter.” 
He was informed that the property was estimated at from 
fourteen to twenty thousand dollars. The young man 
who set such a noble example, which many we fear would 
find it difficult to follow, was Rev. Samuel Abbott Smith, 
late of West Cambridge, Mass., and his name is rightly 
recorded high in the catalogue of noble and honest men. 





Problems and Puzzles, 


Our young readers will probably miss the usual variety 
in this department, and we very much regret that we 
have so little to offer in the way of puzzles, as there is 
no class of readers whose good opinion we more highly 
value, than we do that of boys and girls. The deficiency 
happens at this time for the reason, that just as this 
paper was being made up, the gentleman who manages 
the Boys and Girls Columns was taken suddenly ill, and 
the task fell to the care of another, who rather than rum- 
mage over the papers belonging to the department, 
and run the risk of making seme blunder, makes this ex- 
planation, which he hopes will satisfy them. He can 
moreover confidentially tell them, that he has seen a 
number of nice things, which are nearly ready, and has 
no doubt that their part of the paper will next month be 
enough better, to make up for any lack in the present one. 


BB ona Man 
AND roR 0 


No. 173. Illustrated Rebus, which gives goud advice. 


ts An Aa 


No. 174, Illustrated Rebus, containing still better advice, 
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THE PRISONER AND HER 


This beautiful picture tells its own touching story of a 
lonely prisoner suffering for companionship and sympa- 
thy, and finding it with the little birds that she has taught 
by kind treatment to confide in her. ‘“‘ What is she shut 
up for?” ask the whole first class of Agriculturist read- 
ers, that is the little ones. We can not tell certainly. 
She does not look like a person who would commit 
any crime. {In some countries men and women have 
been put in prison because they belonged to certain fam- 
ilies. Those who shut them up were afraid if they lived 
they might become kings or queens, or get some place 
away from those who confined them. You will find many 
such accounts in the history of England, France, and 
other European countries. Probably the lady in the pic- 
ture, if she should ever be set free, would never want to 
see a bird shut up in a cage ; she would think of the lone- 
ly hours she herself ad passed in confinement. If you 
have any doubts whether a bird loves liberty, just open 
the door of its cage, and it will soon show you how it 
feels. It is much pleasanter to tame the birds by feeding 
them. They can be made so familiar as to feed froma 
person’s hand, if he will encourage their confidence by 
kind treatment day afterday. If no one had ever injured 
the birds, they would never have had such fear of man, 
whom they now very justly look upon as their enemy. 


—— 


The Judge’s Experiment. 


Many years ago it was a common practice in Europe, 
to torture witnesses who were suspected of concealing 
the truth, and particularly supposed criminals who would 
not confess their guilt. The following account is given 
of its abolishment in Portugal, the country where it was 
last practised: A certain judge greatly doubted whether 
statements extorted from sufferers by the rack, were 
worthy of belief, as many would be willing to confess to 
any thing to escape from the excruciating torments. He 
put the matter to test in the following manner. He gave 
the charge of his horse to a servant, requiring him to 
lodge in the stable, which was kept locked. One night 
the judge himself unlocked the door, stole in carefully 
while the servant was asleep, and killed the horse. Then 
when the mischief was discovered, it was of course 
charged upon the servant. The punishment for such a 
crime was death, and of course the poor fellow denied all 
knowledge of the act. But as appearances were so 





PET 8 .—éuxnyrused for the wrnerican Agricuuurist, 


much against him, he was put to the torture to make him 
acknowledge the crime, and in a short time, he confessed 
himself guilty. Then the judge related the whole cir- 
cumstances to the court, stating what were his motives. 
Of course the man was acquitted, and the torture was 
abolished from that time. Although the act was a cruel 
one, much suffering was thereby saved to many others, 


The Inventor of the Stocking Frame. 


The history of William Lee, the inventor of the first 
stocking knitting machine, is a remarkable instance of 
perseverance under difficulties and final want of person- 
al success, although he became a benefactor to his coun- 
try and the world. It is related that, when a young man, 
he paid his addresses to a lady who did not appear to fa- 
vor his attentions. Whenever he visited her she would 
always engage in knitting very industriously, and scarce- 
ly notice his conversation. At length he became disgust- 
ed, and declared that instead of following her whims 
any longer, he would invent something to do away with 
her favorite employment of knitting. After three years 
study and patient labor, he was able to produce all of the 
stocking except the foot, but several months more ena- 
bled him to accomplish this also. Now he thought his 
fortune surely made, but upon applying for a patent, it 
was absurdly refused on the ground that it would take 
away the living of many poor persons to whom knitting 
gave employment. Queen Elizabeth is said to have re- 
marked, that were it a machine for making silk stockings 
a patent might have been granted, as that would affect 
but a small number of persons, but a monopoly of mak- 
ing stockings for the whole people, was too great a mat- 
ter for any one individual. He now set himself to over- 
coming this obstacle, and was helped by Lord Hunsden, 
a cousin of the Queen, who bound his own son to him as 
apprentice. After another long interval of patient labor 
he completed a frame for making silk stockings, but even 
then the Queen obstinately refused to grant him a pa- 
tent. Then he attempted to carry on the business of 
stocking making, keeping his machine a secret, and em- 
ploying his own relatives as workmen. But ‘his patron, 
Lord Hunsden, and also his son, the apprentice, dying 
about this time, he was left without capital, and almost 
reduced to want. Then he determined to remove to 
France, where he was encouraged to set up his frames 





by the King, Henry IV, but just as he was about to com- 
plete extensive and favorable arrangements, the King 
was assassinated, and again his patron was lost, and he 
was left to work unaided. This entirely prostrated him, 
and he died of a broken heart the same year (1610). The 
stocking frame was finally perfected and introduced by 
those who had learned its construction from Lee, and 
thus the country received the benefits of the invention 
which cost the inventor a life of unrequited labor, 


Rogues Outwitted. 


A correspondent relates the following, which seems 
almost too good to be true. Ben Davis, as his neighbors 
call him, had a very fine melon patch. One afternoon 
while in the village store he overheard some boys plot 
ting to help themselves to the fruit without being invited. 
Ben said nothing, but on his way home set his wits to 
work to head them off. Ashe was passing along, a large 
black snake crossed his path, which Ben succeeded in 
capturing alive. He immediately went to his garden and 
selecting the very finest watermelon, cut it in two very 
carefully, scooped out the inside, and by means of pegs 
on the inside fastened it together so nicely that one could 
scarcely detectthe seam. He then plugged it, and forcing 
the snake in head first, made all secure, and left it in 
plain sight. That night of course he lay concealed near 
by to witness the sport. Shortly after nine o’clock, three 
boys came, and each selecting the finest melon he could 
find, started away, with Ben following at a safe distance, 
They proceeded to an outbuilding not far distant, struck a 
light, and prepared for a good time, Ben looking on 
through the cracks. Boy like, the largest one was taken 
first. “I guess its hollow,” said the boy ripping through 
one side with his jack-knife, ‘‘ we’ll soon see what’s in it,” 
continued he, turning it over, and then came a scream of 
terror from all the boys as the snake glided out among 
them, and away they scrambled, leaving the other mel- 
ons untouched, and it did not make them feel more com- 
fortable to hear the uproarious laugliter of Ben as they 
took flight. The story spread through the village, and 
they soon found they had paid a dear price for their free 
melons. For weeks, wherever the boys saw the thieves, 
they would set up a hiss, and the culprits would be glad 
to retreat out of sight to hide their shame. 

This calls to mind the story of a clergyman who sus. 
pected oneof his neighbors of stealing hay from his barn. 
One night he provided himself with a dark lantern, and 
watched for his coming. He saw the suspected man go 
to the barn, take out as much hay as he could carry on 
his back and start for home. The clergyman stole up 
softly behind him, and opening his lantern set fire to the 
hay behind his back, It flashed up instantly and the man 
dropped it and ran away in the greatest terror. A few 
days after the culprit came to the clergyman and confes- 
sing the theft, asked forgiveness. He said that while he 
was carrying away some hay the fire of God came down 
upon it, and he could not rest until he was pardoned, 
The clergyman freely forgave him, but did not for a 
long time tell him how the hay came to take fire. 


The Race, 


One of our artists has evidently been reading about 
the Bull-frog Show, reported to take place this month, 
and has given us the above funny conceit from his pencil. 
He must have drawn upon his imagination, for what he 
has shown, could not happen, unless bull-frogs were 
larger, or boys were smaller, than they are now-a-days, 
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(Business notices $1 25 per agate line of space.) 





CATALOGUE 


All persons interested in the culture of 


SMALL FRUITS, 


will find it to their advantage, to send for the July Edi- 
tion of our Catalogue. Itcontains Descriptions of 
all the leading varieties of 
Grapes, 
Strawberries, 
Raspberries, 
Black berries, 
Currants, and 
Gooseberries, 

with the prices of vines and plants.—REPORTS of our 
STRAWBERRY and GRAPE EXHIBITIONS! LET- 
TERS from eminent Fruit Growers, who have visited 
our grounds, giving minute accounts of our modes of 
culture, the general management of our place, and much 
other valuable information, One will be sent to all ap- 
plicants enclosing 10 cents. J. KNOX, 

Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our 
Photographs, 
Maps, Maps, Maps, 
Charts, Charts, 
Prints. 

Agents Wanted. 
H. H. LLOYD & CO., 
21 Johnsst., 
New-York, 
1865. 


B8.—Scee our New Price Lists and Catalogue, 





N. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 44 Wall Street, New York, 


COVERNMENT LOAN AGENTS, 


KEEP ON HAND FOR 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


THE ISSUES OF 


G30 Treasury Notes 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 

We BUY and SELL v4 classes of GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES at market rates, : 6 

Also, QUARTERMAST ERS’ CHECKS and CERTIFI- 
CATES OF INDEBTEDNESS 

Orders from BANKS and BANKERS executed on favora- 
ble terms and with dispatch 

Also receive DEPOSITS and ALLOW INTEREST on 
current balance, 


VERMILYE & CO. 
True Delaware Grape Vines, 


From the original Vine. Also Iona, Israella, Adirondac, 
Allen's and Rogers’ Hybrids, Concord, Creveling, Diana, 
Hartford Prolific, Rebecca, Lydia, Maxatawney, and all other 
desirable kinds. Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c. 
Send stamp for Descriptive Price Lists. 

GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio, 


THE LADIES LIKE IT!!! 


Thousands of the SEWING RIPPER have been sold 
and not a single complaint made. It takes out a seam 
rapidly and safely, whether sewed by hand or by ma- 
chine, is neat, small, does not get out of order, and is 
needed in every lady’s work basket. Agents wanted. 

Send 50 cents for a sample to 


A. C FITCH, 151 Nassau-st., New-York City. 














WHEELER & WILSON?’S 
Lock Stitch Sewing Machine. 
No. 625 Broadway, New-York, 





a=" Economical Housekeepers Use 
Pyle’s Saleratus. Pyle’s O. K. Soap. 
Pyle’s Cream Tartar. Pyle’s Blueing Powder. 

Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each pack- 


age bears the name of JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
New York. 





THE GREAT 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
THE 


NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making eight 
pages of six columns each, and containing the choicest mat- 
ter of the Daily issue, including a News Summary, Domestic 
and Foreign; Legislative and Congressional matters; War 
News; Stock, Financial, Cattle, Horse, Dry Goods and Gen- 
eral Market Reports, Report of the American Institute, 
Farmers’ Club, &c., &¢. 





The Reports of the American Institute, Farmers’ Club, 
and the varivuus Agricultural Reports, in each number, 
are richly worth a year’s subscription. Read what a 
subscriber in St. Louis says: 

St. Louis, Mo., Juty 16TH, 1865, 
The Editor of The Tribune. 

Dear Sir.—I have had it in contemplation for some 
time, to write and tell you of the pleasure I get from the 
weekly perusal of the proceedings of the Farmers’ Club ; 
first I will tell you how recently I became aware of its 
existence. About the Ist of September, 1863, I noticed 
an advertisement, and a cut of the Tribune Strawberries 
and immediately subscribed for the Weekly Tribune, in 
which I found the proceedings of your Club. I have 
read them constantly, until they have become to me a 
necessity, and I look for Monday as red letter day in my 
calendar, and was I to be confined to one agricultural 
paper alone, should prefer The Tribune to anything I 
have yet seen. Yours, JOHN HENWOOD. 

Another subscriber writes 

I neglected (forgot) to renew my subscription to 
The Tribune, until so late that I missed the first July 
No. Can you help me to it? Portions of the Farmers’ 
Club reports in that number particularly I wish to pre- 
serve. In fact, that feature of the paper constitutes one 

of the main reasons why I take it. And I have no doubt, 
that it receives a goodly share of its patronage from per- 
sons who wish it well, but would not otherwise bring 
themselves to the subscribing point. 
Yours truly, O. A. ALEXANDER. 

Waynesville, Iil., July 25. 


TERMS, 
Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers...... $ 200 
do CE OE UC hvac ccvcachkscsesesecucsven 9 00 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers ......... 17 50 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers..... 84 00 
Ten copies, to one AdMress.........20.55 eoccees osenes o> 16 00 
Twenty copies, to One AAAreSS..........0-ceeceeeeesecees 30 00 


An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 

Drafts on New York, or Post-office orders, payable to the 
order of “THE TRIBUNE,” being safer, are preferable to any 
other mode of remittance, Address 

THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 


THE PRIZE BULL FROG 
EXHIBITION 


Will open on the 11th of September, at 


DODWORTH’S HALL, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Open from 11 A. M. till 9 P. M. 
Ful] Particulars tobe found in the 
**FUNNIEST OF PHUN,” 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 
na Specimen numbers sent by mailon receipt of 15 
cents.—Subscription $1.50 a year. 
OFFICE 39 PARK ROW. 
N. B.—There is still time to compete for the $100 prize. 
Send on the Bull Frogs. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 
FERDINAND F. MAYER, 
North-west corner Frankford and William Sts., 
Floor, New-York. 
The Kittatinny Blackberry 


Is now offered the public. 
See Advertisement and Editorial Notice elsewhere. 








Second 








Lung, Female, and Chronic Diseases 
treated successfully at Drs. S. S. & S. E. STRONG’S 
Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. See last 
month's No. of Agriculturist. For full information send 
for a Circular. 





HE HERALD OF HEALTH FOR AUGUST IS 
a rich one. The article on Infant Mortality is 
worth thousands toany mother. $1.50a year. 15 cents 
a number. Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., No, 15 





Laight-st., New-York, 


VICK’S 


scien Se" Sena 


BULBS, 


AND 
Guide in the Flower Garden, 
FOR 1865, 

IS NOW PUBLISHED. 

IT CONTAINS ACCURATE DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BEST 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROUUSES, SNOW 
DROPS, CROWN IMPERIALS, ANE- 
MONES, LILIES, 

AND OTHER HARDY BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING. 
WITH FULL AND PLAIN 


DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING AND CULTURE 


IN THE GARDEN, AND IN GLASSES AND POTS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING, 

Illustrated with Numerous Engravings and Col- 
ored Plate. 


This Annual is published for the information and benefit 
of my customers, and to them it will be sent free without 
application, To all others, 10 cents, including postage 

Address JAMES VICK, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Doty’s Clothes Washer, 








NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT. 


The Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., Proprietors of 
the Universal Clothes Wringer, have arranged for the ex- 
clusive manufacture and sale of Doty's Washing Machine, 
in all Territory East and South of Illinois, and west of Recky 
Mcuntains, 

Knowing this to be 


FAR THE BEST WASHER 


ever invented, and that those who purchase or take it on 
trial are sure to like It, and will find it not only a great 
saver of time and strength, but also, 

A GREAT SAVER OF CLOTHES, 


We place it in the hands of Salesmen, and offer it to the 
Public, in full confidence that the sale will be large at first, 
and will increase rapidly asthe Machines are introduced and 
their merits become known. It has recently been greatly 
improved, and can be attached to the old-fasnioned Dasher- 
Churn, and make churning four times easicr. 

See testimony of OraneGE Jupp, Editor American Agrt- 

culturist. 
Dory's WASHING MACHINE we have tried thoroughly for 
nearly a year past, in competition with many others sent to 
us, and for actual service this seems to be an pomerement 
upon every previous machine we have tested, It is com- 
pact, and easily, and naturally worked, Our “better half,” 
who has been Comeeraee 5 d ve the gift of a score or more 
of different machines for trial, says this is taken to most 
kindly by the “help,” and that “she can not persuade them 
to use any other while this is at hand, 


PRICES.—Family Size. $12.00, 
Hotel “ $15.00, 
On receipt of the price from places where no one 1s sel- 
ling, we will send the Washer in States East of Illinois, free 
of lt. R. freight charges, and so sure are we of its merits 
that we promise to Refund the Money, if, on one 
month's trial according to directions, the purchaser chooses 
to return the Washer to us, free of expense. 
A good Universal Wringer with cogs, should go with 
each Washer. Price of Washer and Wringer combined, $20. 
Good Salesmen can make money everywhere selling this 
Machine, Exclusive right of Sale given to responsible par- 
ties who first apply. 
Send for Illustrated Terms Circular. 
R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 








#47 Broadway, New-York 
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Advertisements, 


PAO eee eeeeuoreaeeeseesa > 


Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal. 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references, 
We dexire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ise to do. By living up to these requirements, we aim to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers themselves. 

TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 

One Dollar per line, (14 lines in an inch), for each insertion, 

One half column (74 lines), $65 each insertion. 

One whole column (148 lines), $120 each insertion. 

Business Notices, One Dollar and a Quarter per line. 













OTH 


DOTYS GR8 “Sae* 


The Proprietors of this popular Clothes and Labor- 
saving household help, cali attention to a new arrange- 
ment elsewhere advertised in this paper, by which the con- 
trol of the manufacture and sale of their Washers, passes 
into the hands of the Proprietors and General Agent of the 
Universal Clothes Wringer, except in - States ve§ — 
sin, Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Lowa, Kansas, and Nebras- 
ka. In these States the Proprietors, DOTY BROTHERS, 
will continue to carry on the business, with headquarters at 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 

The retail price of Family size will hereafter be $12, and 
Hotel size $15, on receipt of which we will send a Washer 
to any R. R. station, in either of the above-named States tree 


of freight charges. 
We want good Agents everywhere, Send for Circular, to 


DOTY BROTHERS, Janesville, Wis. 


Flax Straighteners—Flax Brakes 
—Flax Combers. 


The Straightener will take tangled straw and straighten it 
all right for the Flax Brake—and this will do the work first- 
rate for the New Comber, that will take tangled tow, and 

roduce rapidly a fibre free from _shive, yet fine and adapted 

o Carding and Spinning. This Comber does just what has 
long been wanted. Prices reduced to ol@ rates, Send fora 
Circular (no charge) to JOHN W. QUINCEY, 
- Treasurer Mallory & Sanford Company, 
98 William-street, New York. 


‘SUPERIOR DRAIN TILE 


made of the celebrated, strong, tenacious clay of Wood- 
bridge, N. J., burned with intense heat over the Fire Brick, 
in Fire Brick kilns, and sold at moderate prices, as the clay 
must be removed from over valuable beds of the best 
White Ware, and Fire Brick clay. Also double glazed 
Stone Ware Pipe, with collars for making water-tight pipe to 
conduct pure water free from rust and poison. Stove Lin- 
ings and Fire Brick, &c., &c., of best quality. Shipped by 
Railroad or water direct from Factory, on Ship Channel of 
Raritan River, 27 miles from New York City. 
CROSSMAN BROS’. & CO., Woodbridge, N. J. 


Woodruff’s Patent Portable 
BAROMETERS ! 


The most accurate, durable, beautifully finished, and 
only perfectly portable Barometer ever invented. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Send Stamp for Circulars. 
CHARLES WILDER, Peterboro, N. H. 


WASHER 




























——— 


THRESHING MACHINE, 


Persons intending to purchase a Threshing Machine will 
do well to send for a circular of the superior machine manu- 
factured by R. & M. HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., 
N.Y. See their advertisement in August Number of the 
American Agriculturist. 





Millstone Dressing Diamonds 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and Iin- 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes. Also Man- 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Nassau-st., New- 
York Oity. Old Diamonds reset. N. B.—Send_ postage 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser, 


Hot Water Furnaces 


for Warming Green-houses, Conservato- 
ries, Graperies, &c. 
WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 117 Prince-st,, New-York 


HOT WATER FURNACES, 


(ELLIS’ PATENT,) for warming Dwellings, Green-Houses, 
&c, Send stamp for Circular. No, 182 Centre-st., New-York, 


sgh See MACHINES.—We offer the pub- 
c the simplest, strongest and best family KNITTIN 
MACHINE in the world. Send for a Cirewar, itor 
wanted. DALTON KNITTING MACHNE CO. 
No, 587 Broadway, New-York. 














RAPE VINES, 500,000 GRAPE VINES of all 
caine mes geading hi gem § a onpertor character, 
ec ¥ : oomi 
Tlinols, DR. SCHRODER. ai mie 








PRICES REDUCED! 
The Universal Clothes Wringer, 


WITH COG WHEELS. 
PRICES—No, 1, $10; No. 2, $8 50. 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


“This is the first Wringer I have found that would stand 
the service required of it."—J. P. Huae1ns, Lovejoy’s Hotel. 
“In the laundry of my house there is a perpetual thanks- 
iving on Mondays for the invention of your excellent 
Wringer.”—Rev. TuEo. L, CUYLER, 

“We think the Machine much more than_pays for itself 
every year in the saving of garments.” “ We think it im- 
portant that a Wringer should be fitted with COGS.” 

ORANGE JUDD, American Agriculturist. 

“The inventor of this Machine may have the satistaction 
of knowing that he has changed one of the most toilsome 

arts of woman's work intoa most attractive amusement,”— 
Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

“ T heartily commend it to economists of time, money and 
contentment.”—Revy. Dr, BELLows, 

§#~ On receipt of price from any part of the country 
where we have no canvassers, we send the Wringer free of 
freight charges. 

A good canvasser wanted in every township. 

R. C. BROWNING, 347 Broadway, N. Y. 


AS SUPERSEDED! PETROLEUM POPU- 
WLARIZED py the use of 


SAFETY 








ccONOmy 


WES 





PATENT LAMP. 


It can be filled, trimmed, lighted, regulated, or extinguish- 
ed, without pepe the shade or chimney ! Great saving 
of glass as well as oil! To places within a reasonable dis- 
tance, where our lamps are not being sold, we will send one 
or more FREE OF TRANSPORTATION CHARGES, What 
we especially want is GOOD CANVASSERS to thoroughly 
introduce this new invention. We grant exclusive sale in 
the territory assigned, and offer liberal inducements for 
good, reliable men. CIRCULARS giving descriptions, illus- 
trations, tices, and testimonials, sent on application, 
JULIUS IVES & CO., No. 78 Beekman-st., New-York, 




















INVALID’S TRAVELING 
CHAIRS, for in or out-door use. 
Prices, $20 to $50. Those like the 
cut, $25 to $35, light and strong, 
Can _ be propelled by the hands,— 
PATENT CANTERING HORSES, 
for out-door exercise and amuse- 
ment. Every boy and girl wants 
one, prices $12 to $25. Send stamp 
for circular. Children's Carriages, 
Horse Rocking Chairs, etc. 

S. W. SMITH, 
90 William-st., New-York, 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num- 
ber of over 3000. 

THE Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages. We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly attended to, by ee. 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L. I. 


English Elastic Black. 


A pure, elastic, fire-proof varnish. Ready for use in 
10 galion kegs, and 40 gallon bbls. Warranted the most 
durable and economical paint for all kinds of Roofs, Iron 
fences, boilers, castings, smoke pipes and all other exposed 
tin and iron work. Special Terms to Agents: 

Also “ LINSEED OIL SUBSTITUTE "—the best and cheapest, 

F, A. WHITING & CO,, 
Victoria Pite Lead Works, 
104 Watcr-st., New York, 

















Wash Tub Slavery Abolished 


by the use of the 


Challenge Washing Machine. 


Warranted to wash 
QUICKER, EASIER, & BETTER, 
and with LEss WEAR TO THE CLOTHKs than any other ma- 
chine or process, and TO WasH CLEAN 6 Shirts in 7 minutes 
4 Sheets in 4 minutes, and other clothes in proportion, 
Weighs but 30 Ibs., costs but $7 to $9. Sample Machines 
sent on receipt of price, and money refunded if they do not 
give ENTIRE SATISFACTION. Price to Clergymen, $5 to $7. 

Six Machines sent to any one person tor the price of five. 

We, the undersigned, have used the Challenge Washing 
Machine in our families, and can Py recon.mend it, We 
are likewise acquainted with S. W, Palmer & Co., and know 
them to be honorable and reliable men and believe that per- 
sons will be perfectly secure in sending them money for 
Machines, 
Rey. Wa. Hosmer, Editor of Northern Independent. 


Rev. WM. C, STEELE, Pastor of North-st.. M. E. Church, 
Auburn, 


Rev. B. I. Ives, Chaplain of Auburn State Prison. 
Kev. D. D. Long, Editor of Northern Christian Advocate, 
Knapp & Peck, Editors and Prop'tors Auburn Advertiser. 
Agents wanted everywhere, they are making from $80 to 
$90 per week, 
Send for Circular enclosing stamp. 
S. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


150,000 Apple Trees, 


Dwarf and Standard Pear Trees, Cherry Trees, Grape Vines, 
and Small Fruit of all kinds for sale byS. MORRISON & CO.,, 
Belmont Co, Nurseries, St. Clairsville, O. Send for Circular, 


To Dealers and Agents. 


Send for Trade List of Grape Vines. An unusually fine 
stock of Concord Vines at the lowest prices. Address 
G. E, MEISSNER, Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 


| rh) 000 BLACK NAPLES CURRANTS, 

] bushes 2 and 8 years, fine plants, for sale at 
$10 per 100. Lawton Blackberries, per 100, $6, packing free. 
Sent by Express. Address D, CONGER, of the Wayne Co. 
Nurseries, Wolcott, N. Y. 


PRICE LIST NOW READY 


of best American varieties of Strawberries, Philadelphia 
Raspberry, and the Wilson og the ogee td tor the 
million, last picking this year sold wholesale in Philadelphia 
at 20 cts, per quart. Price List sent free to all applicants, 6 | 
addressing J.8. COLLINS, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N.. 


OTICE TO CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS.— 

BELLS within the reach of all. The AMALGAM BELL, 
known throughout the United States and Canadas as the 
cheapest and best. Price reduced to 20 cents oy pound, and 
warranted, Send for descriptive circular to the manufactur- 
er, JOHN B. ROBINSON, No, 36 Dey-st., New York. 


JPHOTOGRAPHS OF PREMIUM CHESTER 
White Pigs. Price 50 cents each. Sent by mail, Address 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


WEBB SOUTH DOWNS. 
Thirty Ewes, 
Twenty Five Ewe Lambs, 


Twenty Ram Lambs and Yearlings, 


the get of Archbishop, for sale this Fall, 
GEO. H. BROWN, Millbrook, Washington Hollow, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Norman Stallion Wanted. 


Young, gray, and in all respects desirable, with as close 
resemblance to the pure stock as possible. 
Address with full description and price, delivered in this 
City. R. A, ALLEN & CO,, 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


Italian Bees for Sale. 
A few colonies at $15. M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
































New Importation of Italian Bees. 


We have this season imported Queens direct from the dis- 
trict in Italy, where, according to the last German Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, this variety is found in the highest 
purity. For price of Queens, &c., send for Circular to 

L. L. LANGSTROTH & SON, 
Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


LDERNEY COW AND BULL FOR SALE.— 
From the celebrated stock of John T, Norton, Farming- 
ton, Conn, Each 3 yeursold, for sale, together or separately. 
Address Rev. 0, L, WOODFORD, West Avon, Conn. 


ERSONS WISHING TO GET THE BEST 
breed of hogs in the United States, please Address 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester CO., Pa. 











ANTED.—Soldiers, Ladies, or others seeking 

Hight, out-door employment—agents selling cheap 
Sewing Machines, Books, Pictures, Yankee Notions, Clothes 
Wringers, Patents, Canvassers, Pedlars, Train Boys, &C., 
&c., can more than pay their traveling expenses, without an 
detriment to their other business, with ). Barnum’s “SEL 
SEWER,” or, SELF-GUIDE AND BASTER, for all Sew- 
ing Machines.—Entire time ves to it, $5 to $15 per day.— 
It is as simple, and as easily attached, and worked, as the 
common gage, by their gage screw. Weight oz. Retail 
$1.50, with directions. $9.00 doz. You double your.money, 
more by the gress. Postage on one, six cents; on a doz., 4 
cents. I sell other light, portable articles that pays from 100 
to 200 per cent. profit. Send for a dozen or Gross, 


D. BARNUM, Inventor, 0S Broadway, New-York. 











Si arenll 
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LANE’S 
Purchasing Agency, 
HARVEY B, LANE, 


151 Nassausst., New-York. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


The Agriculturist, and all the new, desirable kinds, 
Agriculturist, in Pots, $2 per doz.; $12 per $100. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Delaware, Concord, Allens 
Hybrid, etc., of superior quality. 


Woodruff’s Portable Barometer. 


Doty’s Clothes Washer, $12. 

Universal Clothes Wringer.—Reduced Prices. 
Hutchinson’s Wine and Cider Press, $22. 
Lyman’s Glass Fruit Jars—Best in Use. 


Concord Grape Vines, 


The subscriber has for Sale 

5000 Concord Vines, 2 years old, very strong, $18. 
5000 do 2 years, transplanted and root pruned, ¢ 20 
5000 do _ Single Eyes, 2 years, 

15.000 Pear Trees, 3 and 4 years old. 

Standards, $40 per 100; Dwarfs, $30 per 100. 
THOS. W. FIELDS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Or apply to H. B. LANE, 151 Nassan-st., New-York. 











 §. B, CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST 


Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 
other Farm Produce. 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


GENERAL 
Purchasing Agency. 


The undersigned will Purchase to Order, on favorable 
terms, and at a moderate commission, any articles of neces- 
sity or luxury, of small or large value, such as Supplies for 
Families, Goods for Merchants, Farmers, Mechanics, &c. 
Money sent_by mail or otherwise, will be immediately ac- 
knowledged, and goods promptly forwarded as directed, 
Letters of Inquiry will receive immediate attention. 

8S. CONOVER, Jr., 160 Fulton-st., New-York, 
Nefers by permission to Opposite St. Paul’s Church, 
Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., Esq.; A. D. Randolph, Esq. 


THE KITTATINNY 
BLACK BERRY 


Having, after full and thorough trial, established its claim to 
superiority over all others, is now offered for sale to Ama- 
teurs and others, in limited quantities for fall or spring plant- 
ing, at reasonable rates, For Testimonials, Terms, Ee, en- 
close stamp, and Address E. WILLIAMS, Mont Clair, N. J. 

&#~ See Editor's confirmation of last year's report, page 
984, this paper. 


PHILADELPHIA RASPBERRY. 


A few hundred Plants for Sale, and_ warranted genuine, 
By J. W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 

















The Philadelphia Raspberry. 
Wilson‘s Early Blackberry, 
Best Selected Strawberries. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vines, Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb Plants, Send for Catalogues gratis, 
WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N, J. 


Book-Keeping for Farmers. 


A scholarship valued at fifty dollars is offered by Great 
Western Business College, to the farmer who will before the 
first of October next, produce the best record of his busi- 
ness for one year, The object is to deduce from the record a 
practical system of book-keeping for farmers. Manuscripts 
should be sent to Great Western Business College, Mount 
Pleasant, Lowa. 

Agricultural and other papers are requested to copy. 


HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and LIFE 

| ILLUSTRATED is a “ first-class ” work, in its 42d vol., 
devoted to PuysioGNomy, with “Signs of Character ;” 
PHRENOLOGY, the Natural History of Man; PHRENOLOGY, 
and the Temperaments; PHYSIOLOGY, the Laws of Life and 
Health; PsycHo.oey, the Science of the Soul. Amply illus- 
trated, Monthly, $2. year; sample Nos, 20 cents. Address 
Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New-York. 


LOOK OUT 


For the New Game, “* Three Merry Men,” by the 
Author of “The Most Laughable Thing on 
Earth,” to be advertised in the next number (October) 
of this paper. Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! ha! 


AMSDEN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
V ANTED—CANVASSERS IN EVERY Coun- 


ty, to sell Powell's GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE of the 
voters in Congress for the Constitutional Amendment, 
Thorough Agents clear #300 to $200 per month. Send for 
Circular or callon POWELL & CO., 24 Bible House, N. Y 














India Rubber Gloves 


are an invaluable protection for the hands in Gardening, 
Housework, etc., and a certain cure for Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, etc. Sent by mail on receipt of $150 for 
Ladies’ sizes , $175 for Gentlemen’s, by 
GOODYEARS I. R. GLOVE MF’G Co., 
205 Broadway, New-York. 


VINELAND 


FAR AND FRUIT LANDS, in a 

mild and healthful climate. Thirty miles south of Phila- 
delphia by Railroad, in New Jersey, on the same line of lat- 
itude as Baltimore, Md. 

The soilis rich and productive, varying from a claytoa 
sandy loam, suitable for Wheat, Grass, Corn, Tobacco, Fruits 
and Vegetables. This isa great fruit country. Five hun- 
dred Vineyards and Orchards have been planted out by ex- 
perienced fruit growers, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c., produce 
immense profits. Vineland is already one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the United States. The entire territory, con- 
sisting of forty-five square miles of land, is laid out upon a 
general system of improvements, The land is only sold to 
actual settlers with provision for public adornment, The 
place on account of its great beauty as well as other advan- 
tages has become the resort of people of taste. It has in- 
creased five thousand people within the past three years. 
Churches, Stores, Schools, Acadamies, Societies of Art and 
Learning, and other elements of refinement and culture have 
been introduced. Hundreds of people are constantly set- 
tling, Several hundred houses are being constructed, and 
it is estimated that five hundred will be built during thesum- 
mer. Price of Farm land, twenty acre lots and upward, $25 
per acre, Five and ten acre and Village lots for sale. 

Fruits and Vegetables ripen earlier in this district than in 
any other locality north of Norfolk, Va. Improved places 
for sale. 

Openings for all kinds of business, Lumber Yards, Manu- 
factories, Foundries, Stores, and the like. 

For persons who desire mild winters, a healthful climate, 
and a good soil, in a country beautifully improved, abound- 
ing in fruits and possessing all other social privileges, in the 
heart of civilization, it is worthy of a visit. 

Letters answered and the Vineland Rural, a paper giving 
full information, and containing Reports of Solon Robinson, 
sent to applicants. 

Address CHAS, K. LANDIS, Vineland P, O., Landis 
Township, New Jersey. 

From Report of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor 
of The Tribune: It is one of the most extensive fertile 
tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condi- 
tion for pleasant farming that we know of this side of 
the Western Prairies. 


FOR SALE. 
FARMING AND 


MARKETGARDENING 
LANDS 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS WILL SELL TRACTS OF GOOD 
Land for farming and market gardening, in quantities to suit 
purchasers, situated in the counties of Ocean and Burlington, 
on the line of the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, mid- 
way between New-York and Philadelphia, at from $10 to $25 
er acre, In addition to all the common products of a farm, 
hese lands are valuable for growing cranberries, sweet 
potatoes, peaches, grapes, tobacco and_ hops, All 
crops ripen ten days earlier than on Long Island. 
Squankum marl is delivered at any point on the rail- 
road at one dollar and fifty cents per ton, and fertil- 
izes the land for seven P pee after its application. The 
lands are mostly covered with yellow pine timber, suita- 
ble for lumber and cord wood. A portion of the timber 
has been recently cut off, leaving the land ready for immedi- 
ate cultivation. Price of cedar rails, $5 per 100. Cord wood, 
at any railroad station, wig cord. A portion of the lands 
contain a large quantity of the best potters’ clay yet discov- 
ered, for the manufacture of yellow ware. Saw-mill within 
one mile of Shamong Station. A good hotel at Shamong, on 
the lands offered for sale. The location is very healthy and 
waterexcellent. Lands well watered with unfailing streams, 
and supplied with good mill-sites and water-power for man- 
ufacturing purposes. A portion of the purchase money may 
remain on mortgage. 
For further particulars apply to 

F. B, CHETWOOD, Elizabeth, N. J. 

WM. O. GILES, 70 & 72 Franklin-st,, New-York. 

and N, P. TODD, ag’t Shamong, Burlington Co., 

New Jersey. 


@UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 
+ Acres, Franklin Tract, at Newfield, Gloucester Count , 
New Jersey, on the Railroad running from Philadelphia to 
Cape May, 30 miles South of Philadelphia—adjoining the 
Vineland Tract, and 2 miles North of the Vineland Station— 
for sale at low prices and on easy terms, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, Circulars with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon, 
William Parry, and others, with full information, sent to ap- 
licants, free. Address JOHN H, COFFIN & CO,, New- 
eld, Gloucester Co., N. J. Improved Farms also for Sale, 


Valuable Farm for Sale. 


Three miles Southwest of Paducah, Kentucky, containing 
about 400 acres. 175 acres open and under fence—balance 
wood and timber. In location, soil, water and convenience, 
it is unsurpassed by any Farm in the country. Upon it is a 
large two story brick house, containing nine rooms, besides 
Kitchen, Pantry, Bath room, Attic, and two good cellars— 
the out-buildings are ample. There is an abundance of well 
selected Fruit, and an Asparagus bed of one or more acres, 
This Farm, on account of its proximity to Paducah, and its 
healthfulness, would be one of the best localities in Ken- 
tucky, fora Female Seminary, which is much needed in this 
vicinity. For terms of Sale, &., apply to 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS — 


BY MAIL. 


Great Agriculturist, 


75 cents per dozen: $2.50 per 50, 
Wilson’s Albany, 
Btrr’s New Pine, 

Boston Pine, 
Triomphe de Gand, 
Fillmore, 

40 cents per dozen; $1.50 per 100. Lower by Express, 
Plant in September and obtain half crop next year. 
All plants warranted genuine and ot 

First Quality. 
Address J. H. FOSTER, JR., Box 660, West Newton, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa, 





Prize Strawberries. 
HOVEY & CO., 


53 North-Market Street, Boston, 
offer for sale fine plants of the following Strawberries: 

La Constante.—One of the largest and finest varieties: 
obtained the Silver cup at Belmont, and one of the 4 varie- 
ties which obtained the $20 prize offered by the Mass, Hort. 
Society. Five years’ trial have proved its great excellence, 
Plants 50 sents per dozen; $3 per 100, 

Agriculturist,—The prize berry in New-York, and be- 
lieved to possess the properties of a valuable fruit. Plants 
$1.50 per dozen. 

Russell’s Prolific.—Fruit large and productive. 
Plants 50 cents per dozen ; $3 per 100. 

Buffalo Seedling.—Similar to the last. Plants 50 
cents per dozen. 

Hovey’s Seedling.—Still one of the finest berries in 
collection; genuine plants $1.50 per 100, Also, 

Green Prolific, Lennig’s White, French's Seedling, Pro- 
gress, and 30 other varieties. All orders addressed to 

HOVEY & CO. 
53 North Market-street, Boston, Mass. 





A Large Stock of the Three Great 
Market Strawberry Plants for Sale. 


Agriculturist, $4 00 per hundred. 

Russell’s Prolific, $1 20 per hundred, 

French’s Seedling, $1 00 per hundred. 
Garabaldi, Cutter, and other good kinds at 80 cents 

per hundred. Delivered in city of New York without extra 

charge. 20 per cent. discount on 4,000 plants. Address 

SAMUEL HICKS, North Hempstead, Queens Co., N, Y. 


STRAW BERRIES. 


A large Stock of very fine plants of Russell, Buffalo, 
French Seedling, Green Prolific, Lennig’s 
White, and 50 other varieties. Great Agricultur- 
ist, delivered this Fall by the dozen only at $1.00. Ida— 
This new Seedling can be strongly recommended. It is 
more productive than the Wilson, large and very fine, $2.00 
per doz.; or $10 per hundred, For prices of other varieties, 
See my advertisement in August number of the Agricultur- 
ist. Orders addressed to WM. 8S. CARPENTER, 

156 Reade-st., New-York, 








Strawberry Plants. 


All persons wishing the Agriculturist and all the 
new and leading choice varieties of Strawberry 
Plants are requested to send for Catalogue and Price List 
of THE Po'KEEPSIEZ SMALI-FRUIT NURSERY. The qgualie 
ty of plants and mode of packing are unequalled, as 
letters from our customers in all sections of the country 
amply show. EDWIN MARSHALL, 
Po’keepsie, N. ¥ 


The New Strawberries. 


The Great Agriculturist and Great Wisconsin, $1 per doz. ; 
the Great Buffalo, French’s Seedling, Russell, 4 ¥- Eliza, 
Marguerite, La Constante, Jocunda, and others, 50 cts, per 
dozen, Many fine sorts 25 cts. per dozen. Carefully packed 
in gutta percha silk, and forwarded by mail to any address, 
By the 100 or 1000 very low, Priced Descriptive Catalogues 
now ready of the best collections in the country, Agents 
wanted. B. M. WATSON, Old Colegy = 
Plymouth, Mass, 








Trembley’s Union Strawberry. 


Orders for Plants received by R. H. ALLEN & CO,, 
189 Water-st., New York, 


@TRAWBERRY PLANTS.—French’s Seedling, 
Brooklyn Scarlet, Monitor, Col. Ellsworth, Buffalo Seed- 
ling, Lennig’s White, veer White, Green Prolific, all $2 
a hundred or sent by mail for 50 cents a dozen. Agricultur- 
ist, $1 per dozen by mail; Russell's Prolific, $10 per thou- 
sand; Bartlett, Triomphe de Gand, and Wilson, $5 per thou- 
sand. We have in cultivation 100 varieties, warranted true 
toname, THOMASCAVANACH, cor. of Yates Avenue, and 
Jamaica Road, Brooklyn, L, L. N. Y. 


V ELL ROOTED PLANTS of the following 
named STRAWBERRIES sent post-paid upon receipt 
of price. New Jersey Scarlet, (best early Orr and Agri 
culturist, $1.00 for 12; $4.50 per100, Lennig's White, Tribane 
Prize Berries, Byberry Seedling, 50 cents per 12; $2.00 Pz 
100; Russell’s Prolific, Buffalo Seedling, 50 cents for 12; $1.50 
er 100; French's Seedling, Downer's Prolific, Cutter’s Seed- 
ine. aver Seedling, Austin, Bartlett, 50 cents for og ' $1.00 
4 8 








er | 0 orders received for the pay Rasp- 
erry, and best varieties of Blackberries for Fall or Spring 
delivery. JOHN 8, COLLINS, Moorestown, 





W. H. JONES, Esq., Paducah, Ky. 











Burlington County, N. J 
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GRAPE VINES. 


What is the best method of Propagation to 
produce the Best and Cheapest Vines t 


Is the use of Pots beneficial or Detrimental t 


It may be stated in general terms, ~ those are the best 
Vines which have maintained the mo complete degree of 
health during the time of growing, and at the end of the 
reason are best supplied with fibrous roots, radiating from a 
center, ramifying so as to occupy the ground fully in all 
directions, 

Those which have few and long roots are less valuable, 

When pots are properly used, they tend greatly to increase 
the good qualities of the plants, but their use in this man- 
ner is atteuded with greatly increased expense. 

To grow from six to ten vines in one sinall pot, is an abuse 
of them, but when it is found from years of trial, that only 
very poor plants can be produced in this way, it is not wise 
to “abandon the use of them altogether,” but rather to use 
them in a manner calculated to produce the best plants, 

In justice to my customers, I find it necessary to use them 
by the Hundred-Thousand, and by theiruse have been able 
the past eight years to produce Viucs, which, for their early 
bearing, hardy vigor, and constant productiveness, have not 
been equalled. 

For confirmation of this, I can point to Hundreds-of-Thou- 
sands of Vines disseminated during the past eight years, 
thronghout the whole vine-growing region of the country, 


VINES GROWN IN BORDERS. 


I have Vines of all the varieties on my list grown in open 
ground in well-prepared borders, including many thousands 
of the most valuable kinds, Iona, Israella, Dela- 
ware, Allens’s Hybrid, and Diana. 

I have better plants of these kinds (that have been pro- 
duced at much greater cost), grown in large pots. 

And also many thousands of most excellent Vines, especi- 
ally of Iona, Israella, and Allen’s Hybrid, grown by succes- 
sive changes from small to larger pots, and when of proper 
size, transplanted into well-prepared borders, in which last 
position “ without check” they are making a fine season's 
growth; thus securing in one season the advantages of 
Vines two years old, without any of the disadvantages of 
those under ordinary circumstances of that age, which suf- 
fer a severe check by removal unless prepared by transplant- 
ing at one year old, 

In one word, those are the best Vines which have acquired 
the best habit for being subjected to training, and at the 
same time have acquired the best constitution with the great- 
est quantity of food stored near their center for the begin- 
ning of the next season, with the best supply of fibrous 
roots near the center ready to take nourishment trom the 
soil at the opening of spring. 

It is impossible to state fully the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent kinds of plants in an advertisement, but these are 
clearly set forth in the “2i-page Pamphlet,” which is sent 
for a two-cent stamp, and more fully in the Descriptive Cat- 
alogue with many engravings, which is sent for ten cents. 

N. B—I would invite particular attention to the proposi- 
tions for the formation of Clubs, which have advantages in 
price and other important considerations, The terms are 
very liberal. 

Those with Price Lists will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 
Descriptive Catalogue, sent for............ 10 cents. 
Illustrated Cataloguc................+....... 25 cents, 
Manual of the Vine, (consisting of Descrip- 

tive and Illustrated, bound together in paper) 50 cents, 


Table of Contents of Descriptive Catalogue. 
THIRD EDITION. 
PAGE, 


To CorRRESPONDENTS, stating the advantages and im- 
portance of the new kinds—An account of the Iona 
stock the present season—Proposal to sell to clubs 
at wholesale prices, by which plan purchasers will 
obtain vines at very little advance on actual cost of 

roduction, and always receive good plants in per- 
ect condition—Extent of the [ona establishment— 
Method of producing best Vines .........-.....-++0. 

Classification of our hardy Vines cultivated, in six 
groups and four sub-groups, for the convenience of 
cultivators............ PROS SE, . Se ae ~ * 

A full and accurate account of the characteristics and 
properties which constitute the value and import- 
ance of all that are worthy of attention by cultiva- 
tors : 


2 


History of the seedlings Iona and Israella....... 
Letters from Peter B. Mead, giving impressions and 
characteristics, with a miaute analysis of the quali- 
ties of the lona and Delaware, with their co-inci- 
dencés and differences, and also his opinion of the 
Israella anes 
How to keep grapes in winter, with engravings showin 
how it may be easily and efficiently done. Someo 
our best kinds may be Kept as easily as apples until 
spring, in full vinous life and flavor..............++- 10 
The quality of vines as affected hy the age of the plants 
and different modes of prapeceen. and the econo- 
my of the different kinds to purchasers, with many 
I ee cae is eb onda ionee coc 5seepnnace hh wees Il 
The value of plants according to the method of propa- 
ation, showing also hcwand what plants to use 
‘or clothing the trellis the first year, and obtaining 


an immediate production of fruit ....... ... oo 
Selection of varieties to plant for table and for famil 

use, with the considerations which determine the 

proper ChOICE .........c00+ oo  soveceres pservsnses 17 
Tables of selections for different latitudes for any num- 

ber of plants, from six vines for a very small yard, 

to hundreds for a fruit-garden for family supply.... 18 








Table of selections by Mr. Mead, with the considera- 
tions which influence his choice of a selection of 








one hundred........ TEA Gwien unre Thee SER eee Se 
Selections for vineyards for wine, and for table use, for 
latitude of New York, by Peter B. Mead............ 19 
Is C. W. Grant influenced by interest in the recommen- 
Gation Of Kinds ?.......ccccccerssccccccesss covccceses 19 
Mectracts Mom POCO assis docs. sscccecnccccionsceceve 19 
Quality of grapes, and education of taste. By R. G. 
a sk nceasisdehiedbahapire 4e50bsaeriescnsoesoceseoe 20 
“The Conditions of Success in Grape Culture.” Ex- 
tract from a lecture by Peter B, Mead,.............- 20 
The value of plants as affected by age..............0.006 21 
Importance of transplanting and root-pruning if vines 
are more than one year O1d........ 2. ...ssscccccce 21 
How to avoid check of growth in transplanting 22 
Are vines from single eyes, if well propagated, better 
Cian TOM CUMIBRE ? ...0.2600cccccscesevscoecvecesssvese 22 
Are vines made tender by propagation under glass?... 22 
Training, with many engravings..............+seeee-eee. Oh 
Wine, and how to make 26 
Profits Of VIMO GUMR Ric cscnscescecsnccecsiscncesscccesses 27 


C. W. GRANT, Iona, 
(near Peekskill,) Westchester Co., N. Y. 


NEW GRAPES. 


We offer for Fall Sales a splendid lot of 


NATIVE GRAPE VINES, 


consisting largely of the newer sorts, 
IONA—ADIRONDAC—ISRAELLA-- 
DELAWARE. 


Also a very fine stock of 

Concord—Hartford Prolific—-Diana—Rebecca, 
«-Creveling—Allen’s Hybrid—Rogers’ 
Hybrid—Union Village— 
Cuyahoga, &c., &c. 

Our Vines have been grown with the greatest care from 
Layers and Single Eyes, in the open air, and in large 
beds under glass, thus producing an abundance of well-de- 
veloped, branchy roots. The plants are remarkably strong 
and healthy, free from mildew, and can pot fail to give the 
Best satisfaction. 

Orders by the single plant, hundred or thousand, will 
receive our most careful attention. 

Descriptive Catalogues and Wholesale List tor the Trade 
sent to any address on receipt of three-cent stamp. ° 

T. C. MAXWELL & BRO’'S., Geneva, N. Y. 


Mace’s Grape Vines 
FOR SALE. 


Delawares from Layers and Eyes. 
Adirondac—Iona—Israella—Allen’s Hybrid— 
Hartford Prolific, &c., &c. 

The Vines have all been staked, tied from time to time as 
they required it, and the ground wholly free from weeds. 
Send for Circular. B. H. MACE, Newburgh, N, Y. 
Adjoining Cuas, DowninG. 


Address 











Sing Sing Grape Vines. 
Delaware, Iona, Israella, Adirondac, Al- 
len’s Hybrid, Concord, &c., &c. 


For the past two years we have been unable to fill any 
orders in the Spring, but having this year enlarged my Green- 
Houses, my stock {is much large., and in all respects of bet- 
ter quality than we have before offered, 

Vines sold by me are warranted true to name, 
same as last year. Send for Price List. 

As the partnership of J. F, DELIOT & RYDER, is dissolved, 
all orders should be sent to . F. DELIOT, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Prices 





Iona, Adirondac, Israella, Allen’s 


Hybrid, and Delaware, 
By the Quantity. 


We offer our stock this year with increased confidence, 
and also offer one half of the stock grown by J. F. Delio 
& Ryder, as this firm dissolves this tall. D.C. & A. L. Ryder, 
with whom Mr Deliot was formerly associated, will continue 
the business, The facilities we possess for producing good 
vines at little cost are unequalled by any, and we claim for 
our vines a superiority over all others, and our prices are 
comparatively low. Send for Catalogue, 


RYDER & CO., Sing Sing, N. Y. 


500,000 Grape Vines. 


I do not_ pretend to have but what I have, and such as I 
have, I offer for sale at the lowest living rates, by the singie 
one, 100, or 1,000, consisting of Adirondac, Iona, Israella 
Allen’s Hybrid, Rogers’ Hybrids, Creveling, Clinton, Dela- 
ware, Concord. (a few thousand fine layers.) Hartford Pro- 
lific, Norton's Virginia, and many others. Price list sent free 
on application. Vines sent by mail when so ordered, post- 
age paid. Correspondence solicited. 


Address J, W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 


GRAPE VINES 


Of all the Leading and Hardy Varieties, 


,lam prepared to furnish first class vines for Garden and 
Vineyard culture, of my own propagation, Having had six 
years’ experience in two of the best vine-growing establish- 
egg the oonatty, and bovine cove only a limited num- 

er, giving my whole attention to them, can furnish super: 
vines, For Price List, Address y — 


CHAS. H. ZUNDELL, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 











DELAWARE VINES. 
Parsons & Co., 


Offer for the autumn trade, 


Delaware Grape Vines, 
at the following low prices: 
No. 1. $30 00 per 100.—$250 00 per 1000. 
$2,000 per 10,000. 
No. 2. $20 00 per 100.—$150 00 
$1200 per 10,000. 
No. 3. $12 00 per 100.—$100 60 
$750 per 10,000. 
These vines are grown from single eyes of well-matured 
wood.—After many years’ experience in growing vines, we 
have for three years past discarded the pot culture, because 


it induces a cramped condition of the roots, from which they 
with difficulty recover. 


Our vines are therefore grown in broad borders, where 
having perfect freedom, they make substantial woody roots, 
full of fibre eyes, 

The reports returned tous of the rapid and luxuriant 
growth of those we have furnished in past years, enables us 
to recommend these with entire confidence, 

For three years our stock has been exhausted in the au- 
tumn and subsequent applicants have been disappointed. 

Those therefore who wish them should order early. 

IONA, ISRAELLA, 
and 
ADIRONDAC, 

No. 1, $2.00 each; $18.00 per doz.; $100 per 100, 

No. 2, $1.50 each; $12.00 per doz.; $80 per 100, 
CONCORD VINES, 

$12 00 per 100; $8000 per 1000; 
$700 per 10,000. 
We also offer fine plants of 


Creveling, Allen’s Hybrid, Ives’ Madeira, 
Diana, Hartford Prolific, Lydia, Rebecca, 
Rogers’ Hybrids, and the other popular sorts, all at 


low prices. 
STRAWBERRIES, 
Agriculturist, $5 per 100. 
Also all the leading sorts. 


ROSES, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, of the best sorts, at $20 per 100; $175 
per 1000. 
These are all Remontants, upon their own roots, not 
budded or grafted. 
For Catalogues, Address 


PARSONS & CO., 
Flushing, near N. WY. 


GRAPE VINES 
By Mail. 
All the Standard Varieties. 
Great Reduction in Prices. 


per 1000. 


per 1000. 








1 2 3 6 12 
Delaware. ..ccccrcccee eseseee 40 15 110 200 400 
Concord.... . 30 55 8 150 $0 
ft ee 5 .. & 6° 100 4180 $50 
re con ae 99 140 275 500 
| ee 60 110 17 825 600 
oe SP RPe Creer re rier rer 80 55 80 1 3 00 
ee OO aaa 60 110 170 $2 60 
CRFRRORR, = .c00 cecsesess 60 110 170 $2 600 
Hartford Prolific............ 50 99 140 27 500 


A few of most other kinds for sale at proportionate prices. 
Send for Catalogue, mailed free. Delaware, Concord, and 
Diana. The best three varieties, one each, for 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Raised from Single Eyes and Layers, 
Address J. H. FOSTER, JR., Box 660, West Newton, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Delaware, Diana, Concord, and Hartford Prolific, alarge 
stock of choice vines, all propagated froin fruit bearing 
vines: Also Adirondac, Iona, and Israeila. Price List sent 
post-paid to all applicants, 

. H. BABCOCK & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 








75,000 Grape Vines. 


The subscriber offers his large and well-grown stock of 
Grape Vines this fall at greatly reduced prices. Persons 
wishing to plant will find_ it to their interest to examine his 
stock, Send for Price List now ready. 

G. E, MEISSNER, Richmond P, O., Staten Island, N. ¥. 





1,000 Iona Grape vines, 1 and 2 years old, strong. 
10,000 Adirondac, Anna. Clara, Delaware, Diana, 


Rebecca, &c. 
10,000 Concord. 
20,000 Pear Trees, Dwarf and Standard. 
20,000 Cherry Currants, Raspberries, and other small 
fruits, CHAS, F, ERHARD, Silverbrook Nursery 
Hunter's Point, Long Island, N.Y. 


10 000 ISABELLA GRAYE VINES, 2 and 

2 F iogag at $15 per 100. Delaware, Concord 
and Hartford Prolific. Strong at $5 per doz. Packing free. 
Address D, CONGER, Wolcott, N. Y. 
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Two Acres Grape Cuttings, 
Mostly Concord and Hartford Prolific. 


Delaware, 
One year, No.1, $25 per 100, or $200 per 1000. 
Two “ = $50 “ 100, 
Layers, “« $930 * 100. 
Concord, 


One year, No. 1, $10 per 100, or $90 per 1000. 
os “2, $8 © 100, or $70 per 1000. 
Two and Three years, $25 per 100. 
Hartford Prolific. 
One year, Xo 1, $12 per 100, 
Rogers’ Hybrids. 
4, 15, 19, ete 
One year, No, 1, $6 per dozen, or $40 per 100, 
Dianas. 
One year, No. 1, $4 per dozen, or $20 per 100. 
Adirondac, 
One year, No. 1, $15 per dozen, or $100 per 100. 


Jona, 
One year, No. 1, $15 per dozen, or $100 per 100, 


Union Village. 
One year, No, 1, 75 cents each, or $6 per dozen. 
GEO, SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn, 


GRAPE VINES. 


Concord, Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific; grown in 
open ground from layers, and long cuttings from fruit bear- 
ing vines. Also a good stock of Adirondac, Iona, Israella, 
Allen's Hybrid, Cuyahoga, Rogers’ Hybrids, Rebecca, Union 
Village, &c., &c. Price List post-paid to all applicants, 

C. L. HOAG & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 








ATIVE GRAPE VINES.—Such as the Adie 
iN rondac, Iona, Israella, Creveling, Allen’s 
Hybrid, Delaware, &c. Also a large collection of 
hardy Everblooming Roses, on their own roots, and Stand- 
ard. Also a large lot of Dwart and Standard Pear Trees, for 
sale reasonable by G. MARC, Astoria, L.L,N. Y. Price List 
sent free on application, Samples of Vines can be seen at 
the Agriculturist Office. 


STANDARD PEARS! 


Extra Fine Stock for Fall Sales. 


We offer for the coming Fall an extensive and superior 
stock of 


STANDARD PEARS, 


grown with the greatest care en our strong clay and gravel 
loam. 
The best Soil in the world to Produce a 
Strong, healthy Tree. 


FOR 
Extent—— Variety—Quality, 


we believe our stock to be unsurpassed. 

All the Leading sorts in large supply. 

We have also a large and varied assortment of all the best 
sorts of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Grape Vines, Roses, Bedding Plants, Bulbs, 
&c., for the Wholesale or Retail Trade. 

To Nurserymen, Dealers and all purchasers either of large 
or small quantities, we offer the most liberal terms, 

Send stamp for Catalogues or call and examine our stock. 
T. C. MAXWELL & BRO'S., 

Geneva, N. Y. 








Aug. ist, 1865. 


FROST & CO., 


Genesee Valley Nurseries, 


Rochester, Y. Y. 

Offer an immense stock of well grown Standard and 
Dwarf Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Ornament- 
al Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., &c., for the Aue 
tumn of 1865. 

Nearly FOUR HUNDRED ACRES are occupied in 
their cultivation. The Public are solicited to examine the 
following Catalogues which give full particulars of their 
Stock, Prices, &c., and will be mailed pre-paid to all 
applicants, on receipt of five cents for each. 

No. 1 and 2, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits and Orna- 
mental Trees. 

No. 4, Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealers and 
others who wish to buy in large quantities, 

Address 
FROST & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


100,000 Standard Apple Trees! 


8, and part 4 years old, averaging 7 feet high, comprising 
upwards of 50 of the best Summer, Fall, and Winter varie- 
ties, remarkably vigorous, and well grown, having been scl- 
entifically pruned, they have all smooth, heavy trunks, with 
low—well-formed open heads—favorable to early fruiting. 
Price $20 per 100; $150 per 1000; $ O00 per 
10.000. Des«riptive Catalogues Gpon application to B. L. 
RYDER, Proprietor, West Franklin Nurseries, Loudon, 
Franklin Co., 








enn, 


Within two hours drive of the Railroad, by turnpike from 
Chambersburg, or Greencastle, Pa, 

Personal examination invited, and early orders solicited, 
letters of inquiry promptly answered, 








FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR FALL OF 1865. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY have the pleasure of 


offering their usual large and complete stock of 


STANDARD AND DWARF FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPES, 


both Hardy and Foreign—old and new varieties, 


STRAWBERRIES 


and other Small Fruit—all varieties worthy of cultivation. 
Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Evergreens, &c. 
ROSES, 


including a fine collection of STANDARDS three to five 
feet high. 





TREE AND HERBACEOUS PEONIES, 
a great collection of new and beautiful varieties, 


Bulbous Flower Roots,&c.&c. 


A Lily. is vigorous, well-grown, and in every particular 
ret class, 

Planters, Nurserymen and Dealers are invited to inspect 
the stock personally, and to examine the following Cata- 
logues, which give full particulars, and are sent prepaid to 
applicants who inclose stamps, as follows: 

_ 1 and 2, ten cents each, No. 3, five cents, No. 4, three 
cents, 

No. 1.—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Fruits, 

No. 2.—A Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c., &c. 

No.3.—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and 
select new Green-House and Bedding Plants, published 
every spring. 

No, 4.—A wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, published 
every autumn. ELLWANGER & BAR : 

MounT Hope NursERIEs, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WM. PERRY & SON, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF SUPERIOR VINES at 


VERY LOW RATES. | 


Varieties are Concord, Delaware, Iona, Israella, Adirondac, 
Rogers’ Hybrid’s, Allen’s Hybrid, Lydia, Ives’ Seedling, Mot- 
tled and numerous other valuable varieties, Our vines are 
grown in wide Borders. with plenty of room for full devel- 
opement of roots and cane, Vines grown by this method 
are far superior to pot plants. We submit a few of the many 
flattering letters we receive regarding our vines. 


Towa City, Iowa, July 20, 1865. 
Messrs, Wm. Perry & Son, Gents. 

Your Price List for the fall of 1865,is at hand. Those vines 
you sent me last Spring were very fine, some are bearing 
thissummer, I want this fall, 50 Iona, 23 Israella, and 25 Adi- 
rondac. No.1 Vines, Yours Truly, L. KAUFFMAN. 


GaLespura, Knox Co., Ill., April 17, 1865. 
Messrs. Wm. Perry and Son, Gentlemen. 

The box of Vines you sent me, came to hand on the 13th 
inst, On opening it I found the contents in fine order, 
Damp and moist, the Concord exceeded my most sanguine 
expectation. I never saw so many and such long roots on 
yearling Vines before. The members of the club appeared 

© be pleased with their Vines, Yours Truly, S.S. WHITE. 


SHERLEYsRURG, Penn., March 81, 1865. 
Messrs, Wm. Perry & Son, Gentlemen. 

The Vines came to hand all safe, and without a doubt they 
are the strongest and healthiest vines ever I purchased, and 
I have bought of quite a number of Nurseries, but none have 
compared with your vines, I am very sorry 1 did not pur- 
chase of you two years ago this spring. 

Yours Truly, Wm, A, FRAKER, 

We would state that Mr. Fraker bought our second size 
vines, Parties purchasing this fall will get our vines at much 
lower rates than if they wait until spring, Catalogues sent 
on application. Address as above. 


250,000 Pear Trees. 


We have an immense stock of first quality Standard 
and Dwarf Pear Trees, suitable for transplanting in 
Orchards and Gardens. 

Also an extensive Stock of 2nd and 8rd sizes suitable to 
transplant into Nursery Rows and grow 2 to 3 years to 
form fine and extra eized trees. Anyof which will be sold 
by the 100 or 1000, at the lowest rates for the same quality. 

For description and prices, Address, with stamp enclosed, 

FROST & CO., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











Cromwell’s Patapsco Nursery. 
Anne Arundel Co., Md. 
FOR SALE. 
00 Standard and Dwarf Pears. 
Ms Peach—choice varieties. 
5,000 Standard Cherries—very fine. 
4€ Delaware and other hardy Grapes. 
Ornamental and Shade Trees, Evergreens, 
Flowering Shrubs and Roses, together with every 
thing usually to be found in a first class Nursery. 
Catalogues and other information furnished by application 
to RICH'D CROMWELL, 46 & 48 Light-st., Baltimore, Md. 


90 00 PEACH TREES for sale, 
9 ot which 30,000 are Hale's Early, a va- 
rie ripening two weeks earlier than any other, Also 
APPLES, CHERRIES, PEARS, &c., Straw- 
berries, Grape Vines, For circular apply to 

ISAAC PULLEN, Hightstown, N. J. 


an 
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Dutch Bulbous Flow=- 
er Roots. 


Sent by Mail, Post-paid, at Catalogue Prices. 
B. Kk. BLISS, 


Seedsman and Florist, Springfield, Mass., 


Offers for sale a large and well selected assortment of the 
above, just received from Holland, embracing the most de- 
sirable varieties of DOUBLE AND SINGLE HYACINTHS ; POLyY- 
ANTHUS Narctssvus; DoUuBLE AND SINGLE EARLY AND 
Late TULIPS; DoUBLE AND SINGLE NARCISSUS ; JONQUILS; 
Crocus ; CRowN IMPERIALS; [RIs; SNow-Drops ; SCILLAE: 
HARDY GLADIOLUS; RANUNCULUS; ANEMONES; JAPAN AND 
MANY OTHER LiLigs. Also a fine assortment of GREEN- 
HOUSE BULBS, comprising CrcLamENs, Ixtas, OXALIs, 
SPARAXIS, TRITOMAS, ACHIMENES, GLOXINIAS, &C., &0. 

His new Illustrated Autumn Catalogue, containing an 
accurate description of each variety, with particular direc- 
tions for culture, so that any person, however unacquainted, 
can not fail to succeed, will be mailed to all applicants en- 
closing ten cents. 

The following varieties of his selection will be mailed 
post-paid to any address in the Union upon receipt of price 
affixed : 


dos, 
Hyacinths, Double or single, fine named varieties $3 50 
Hyacinths, Double or single, fine unnamed varieties 2 00 
Hyacinths, Parisian, Double and single, mixed, 1 50 
Tulips, Early double, fine named varieties,........... 1 
Tulips, Early double, fine mixed....... teeeee eseeee 
Tulips, Early single, fine named varieties...... 
Tulips, Early single, fine mixed....... éccconde wou 
Tulips, Parrot, Fine mixed................. smn adandee 
Tulips, Bybloemen, Bizarres and rose, fine nam'd 
Tulips, Bybloemen, Fine mixed...................+ 
Tulips, Various sorts mixed......... ....eeesee soserees 
Crocus, Mixed, Blue, White, Yellow, and Striped..... 
Crocus, Finest named varieties........... deececes wide 
Polyanthus Narcissus, Finest named varieties... 
Polyanthus Narcissus, Fine mixed........ socece . 
Somagwila, Double. ....ccccccccccsecrcscccccesess 
Jonquils, Single, sweet scented............... 
Iris, English, Fine mixed varieties........ 
Iris, Spanish, Fine mixed varieties...... vii) 
Ranunculus, Fine mixed varieties.................. « & 
Anemones, Fine mixed varieties......... cncaked iwends 50 
Gladiolus, Hardy, fine mixed varieties. . 


= 





corm 
aASSSSRAISSssasus 


Ll ) 








coon 8 OO 
Lilium Auratum, A new superb variety from 


Crown Imperial, Fine mixed varieties.......... 


Japan, each..........06.. 5 00 
Japan Lily, Red and White, each 50 cts., per doz.. 5 00 
White Lily, (Lilium candidum,)...............04+ e--- 150 
White Lily, Double, each 50 cents, per doz...... . 400 
White Lily, Striped, + af et eke 400 
Lily of the Valley..... ......... reese scecenne aiehsias 2 00 
Peonies, Twenty varieties....... Soccccsccccoess goedeeee 400 





No orders will be filled at these prices for less than the 
number specified. Collections containing a fine assortment 
of all the leading varieties of the above will also be mailed 
post-paid, as follows: Collection No. 1, $20; No. 2, $10; 
No, 3, $5.00; No.4, $3.00. For the contents of each collec- 
tion and further particulars, see Catalogue, 


Address TB. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


Lilium Auratum, 
New Golden Striped Lily from Japan, 


Thus described by Dr. Lindley, in the London Gardeners 
Chronicle, “Ifevera flower merited the name of glorious, 
it is this, which stands far above all other Lilies, whether we 
regard its size, its sweetness, or its exquisite arrangement of 
color, From this delicious flower there arises the perfume 
of Orange blossoms sufficient to fill a large room, but so del- 
icate as to respect the weakest nerves.” It is quite hardy 
and deserves a —— in every collection. Flowering Bulbs 
mailed to any address upon receipt of $5.00, 


Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


Dutch Bulbous Roots 
For the Trade. 


Wholesale Prices of Bulbs may now be had by 
addressing J. M. THORBURN & CO,, 
15 John-st., New-York, 
Retail Descriptive Catalogue ready first of September. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


An extra selected lot of large Sound Bulbs of ites 














cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Snow Drops. 
Polyanthus.! & . . Send for Descriptive 
Catajogue. HENDERSON & FLEMING, Seedsmen, 

67 Nassau-street, New-York. 


MPPREES AND BUDS of VAN BUREN’S Golden 

Dwarf Peach and Triumphant Apple. Sendfor a Circular, 
iving ,Prices and description, Address MILLER & CO.,, 
etzler’s Store P. O., Chester Co., Penn. 


500,000 egg Seedlings, 1 year old, for 


p d for Trade Circular {eric low 
for the quality). Address HAMMOND & NE SON 


Geneva, N. 2A 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR REAL ES- 
tate, 75,000 Ist class $8 and 4 year old Apple Trees, J.B, 
WILSON, Washington, Penn, 
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GROVER & BAKER'S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


VERMONT. 
nuINors. 
MICHICAN. 
WISCONSIN, 





ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





e THE NONPAREIL £ 
s WASHING MACHINE 2 


Veta tekeketekeke ere kete te teke tek 





Simple, Strong and Durable, 
And unapproachable for speed, power and effectiveness 
of operation. PRICES REDUCED. 
Dealers Supplied. Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING, 184 Water-st., New-York. 


Lock Stitch Sewing Machine, 


For Families and Manufacturers, 








THE HOWE MACHINE Co., 
629 Broadway, New-York. 


WHAT MATCHLESS BEAUTY 


Lingers on every glossy wave and riplet of her 
lovely hair. 


IVINS’ 
PATENT 


HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 


For crimping and waving La- 
dies hair. No heat used, and 
no avers § to the hair. 

The yh put up in beauti- 
fully ithographe boxes con- 
taining one sett (1 doz.) assort- 
ed lengths, with full directions for use accompanying 

Ox. 








4 quay ‘s toilette is complete without them. For sale 
pm hout the country, Retailers will be supplied by any 
ont t-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Philadelphia, or 
on, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
E. IVINS, Sixth-st. and Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PORTABLE 
PRINTING OFFICES. 


For gy | Druggis Somme small Job Printe 
&c, Address ADAMS PRESS 26 A Ann-st., New Yor 
SSecimen Sheets of Type, Cuts &e. "Six cents, 








NOTICE TO SHIPPERS, 
SOAP-MAKERS, CHAND- 
LERS, AND COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


The undersigned pay their particular attention to filling 
orders for 
Rosin, Palm Oil, Soda Ash, Sal Soda, 
Caustic Soda, Indigo, kc. Consignments 
of Tallow, Grease, and General Western 
Produce promptly sold by 


ABRAM KNIGHT & SONS 
Commission Merchants, 
32 Water-St., New-York City. 








i 
Pearl-St.,. New-York. 


Produce Commission Merckants, 


u, 


FOR THE SALE OF 
ea oC Ww oe 3) 
ee ee Pe a osm a) 
Beoeyea mae ex as 
SESS Se SRB SRA RS sg 
AORAMRRE BPA Qkhraanhtse 


Send for WeEKLY Prick CcvRRENT, Marking Plate and 
Circuiar with Packing and Shipping directions. 
Country Consignments receive special attention. 
REFERENCES : 


Benj. Loder, Esq.. ‘ | Wm. S. Thorn, Fsq., N..F.. 
’x-Pres’t. Bie} Ti R. | Prest, Na'l Fire Ins. Co. 
Cragin & Co., Lane, Son & Co., N.Y. 
and Gnicaizo, mi: eo. Stratton & Co, 
Hon. J. K. Porter, Orange. N. 
Albany, N. "Y. Fred, Bissell, Esq., * Toledo, O. 








$275. SEVEN OCTAVE. O75, 
ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 


GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 
New, enlarged Scale Piano Fortes, with latest improvements, 

Thirty years’ experience, with greatly { increased facilities 
for manufacturing, enable us to sell for CASH at the above 
unusually low price, Our instruments received the highest 
award at the World's Fair, and for five successive years at 
the American Institute. Warranted five years. erms 
net Cash. Call or send for descriptive Circular. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for Sale.— 
Sent by Express to all parts of the United States. For 
Circulars and Prices, Address BOYER 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa, 


FERTILIZERS !! 
Lister’s Pure Ground Bone. 
Pure Peruvian Guano, 

E. F. COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Bruce’s Concentrated Fertilizers, 
Plaster, Poudrette, etc. 


For sale in quantities to suit purchasers, SEND IN YOUR 
ORDERS EARLY. 








R. H. ALLEN & CO.,, 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


BONE TA-FEUS! 


Has been tested by thousands of farmers on 
G5 found superior to any other manure for Fal 
rr and Winter grain, and for a top-dressing = 
lawns and meadows, 

It is manufactured for and used as a substi- 
tute for Peruvian guano, and judged b many 
to be Selly equal to it. It is sold at the low 
4 price of Ton. 

ated only a he 

LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Courtlandt-st., New York, 


to whom all orders must be addressed. 


Ammoniated Pacific Guano. 


A real guano, containing from seventy to eighty per cent 
of Phosphate of Lime; to which has been added by a chem- 
ical rOcess a large percent e of actual Ammonia, so fixed 
that it can not evaporate, making it equal, if not superior, to 
any other op aw Price per net ton. A liberal dis- 
count tothe Tra 
Pamphlets with eondes of ana lyse by Dr. Jackson, Ma 
State Assayer, and Dr. Liebig, of Baltimore, and testimonia s 
from scientific agriculturists, showing its value, can be 

obtained from J. O, BAKER & rae. 
or, 














& CO,, Selling 
Pearl-st., New. 








Every Child on the Continent should have it! 


The Best Children’s Paper in America. 








. the True, 
the B.autiful. 


A First-Class Monthly Paper, sf 16 
Pages, for KOYS and GIRLS 
$1.00 a Year in advance. 
A Beautiful Premium to every subscriber, 
Specimen Copy sent for Ten Cents, 
Address, 
ALFRED L, SEWELL, 
Publisher, Chicago, II. 














“Mr. Sewell’s Paper already excels ever 6 other children’s 
paper that we know of in this country.”— Chicago Eve. Jour. 
I. ‘ iM Fe ‘ 
ALL THE NEW SHEET MUSIC 
And Music Books, 
Mailed post-paid on receipt of Price. Catalogues of up- 
wards of Twenty-five Thousand Pieces and Five Hundred 
hom a comprising every variety of Instruction and Music 
for the Voice ande very Musical Instrument, will be sent free 
to any one on application, by OLIVER DITSON & co, 
Music Publishers, Boston, 
AND ROGUERIES OF N. Y. 
Now Ready. 1:20 12 mo, pages, aay 
25 cents. Sent Pohicy Dei Tells all 
about Lotteries, Policy Dealers, Mat- 
rimonial Advertisements, “Personals,” Fortune Telling, 
Witches of N. Y., Gift Concerts and Gift Jewelry, Gamblers 
and their Victims, Garroting, Highway Robbery, Pitckpock 
ets, Patent Safe, Pocket Book Dropping, Thimble-rig, Con- 
cert Saloons and “Pretty Waiter Girls,” Social Evil, Pro- 
curesses, Panel Game, Hackmen, Quacks and Medical Hum- 
bugs, S. T. 1860 X, Moustache forcers and other swindles, 
Petroleum Swindies, Bubble Companies, Gold Mines and 
Mining Companies, Love Powders, what they are made of, 
How to Become Invisible, Agr icultural Prophets, Transmu: 
tation, Situation Agencies, Sewing Machine Swindles, Per- 
ambulating Swindlers, Confidence Games, Professional Beg- 
gars, Heirs Wanted, Counterfeiters and ag yl Ex- 
poses all Swindles carried on through the Mail. Showsu 
all kinds of Rascatity. Useful and entertaining toall. 12 
peer beautifully illustrated, only 25 cents, post-paid. Sold 
by all Dealers. J. C. HANEY & CO., Publishers, 109 Nas- 
sau-street, New-York. 





Silver’s New Poultry 
BOOK, tells how to have fresh eggs every week 


_in the year, Beautifully illustrated with 70 en- 
gravings. Agents Wanted. Sent post-paid for 
50 cents, Address L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 


HE HOG BREEDER’S MANUAL sent to any 
address tree of charge, every farmer should have it. 
Address N. P, BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 








Three different Funny Books. Full of funny pictures, 
Nothing low or mmo, Sent post-paid for 30 cents. 
EY & CO., 109 Nassau-st., New-York, 





HE MODEL MAGAZINE OF AMERICA.— 

September No. of DEMOREST’s MONTHLY, with Brilliant 
and Spicy Novelties. = copies 25 cents. Mailed free on 
receipt of price. Yearly $3, with a valuable Premium, Ad- 
dress W. INNINGS DEMOR EST, No, 39 Beekman-st, 
S25 CASH Given for Original Conurdrums. 
e See Merryman’s Monthly, September. A 
Chance for All. How to make_a Punch and Judy Show, 
“Cum-cher-cum,” Comic lite of Barnum with all his hum: 


bugs, Our Sanctum, ete. Prize Puzzle and Greenback 
Prizes every month. Rare Fun this month—be on hand, 





Sold everywhere at 15 cts., sent post-paid on receipt of 
price; 3 samples post-paid, 30 cents. No free 
copies. HANEY & CO., 109 Nassau-st., N. Y. e 


Will be sent 6 months,’ July to Dec., inclusive, for 60 cts, 
{@™ Editors inserting above will receive copy six months, 

“We suppose people must laugh. If they feel that they 
must, they had better laugh over Merryman than over the 
vulgar trash which fr equently pwsses for wit.”—Philadelphia 
Presbyterian Standard. 


RACEFUL AND ECONOMICAL ARE THE 
terms which may be appropriately applied to Mme. 
Demorest's Imperial Dress Elevators, for they raise the dress 
- such a way that it hangs gracefully round the person and, 
of Seine & it from the sidewalk, the economy is apparent, 
They are 75 cents, and sold at 473 Broadway. 


BONE DUST. 


For Pure, Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, and fine 
Ground Bone Dust, Wholesale or Retail. 











Address A. LISTER & BRO.,, 
CERES BONE MILLS, 
Newark, N. J. 
_ RONAN ROOFING COMPANY. 
GREEN'S PATENT 
This Com is now prepared to furnish one of the best 


ING ever introduced, consisting of aSTOUT 

ATERIAL made WATER-PROOF by a COMPOUND of 
INDIA RUBBER, hardened by acoat of METALLIC PAINT, 
prepared expressly, 

The WHOLE FABRIC has been thoroughly tested, is entire- 
ly WATER-PROOF, and unaffected by changes of weather. 

It rolis up and unrolls like a piece of Oil Cloth. 

It is designed for covering RAILWAY CARS, STEAM- 
BOATS, DWELLINGS, BARNS and SHEDS. It can be 
laid down by any sensible working man, 

It is cheaper than any known roofing of equal durability. 

It can be seen in use and a 4 had by applying at the 
Office of the Company. Wall-st., New 
‘ae RY SMITH, Agent, 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 





Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, 
Real Estate Owners, Schools, and all 
others who desire to reach Custom- 
ers in all parts of the Country, as 
well as in the City, will find it 
to their interest to Adver- 
tise in 


THE NEW = YORK TRIBUNE. 


The circulation of THE TRIBUNE is larger than that of 
any other Newspaper, and it is read by the most enterpris- 
ing, thrifty, and industrious classes. Advertisements insert- 
ed in each of the editions of THE TRIBUNE,—DAILY, 
SEMI-WEEKLY., and WEEKLY, will be read by nearly a 
million of people, and no investment pays a business man 
so well as the money he spends in judicious advertising. 
The investigation by the Mayor and Controller of the city 
resulted in naming the DAILY TRIBUNE as being one of 
the two papers having the largest daily circulation, and its 
weekly edition is acknowledged to be far greater than that 
of any other Newspaper. 








Rates of Advertising in the New= 
York Daily Tribune. 


Ordinary Advertisements, classified under appropriate 
heads, FrFTgzEN CENTS per line cach insertion. 
(ABOUT EIGHT WORDS AVERAGE A LINE.) 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
OnE Dotar per line each insertion. 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


TWENTY FIVE CENTs per line each insertion. 


OPINIONS OF ADVERTISERS. 


Boston, Dec. 10, 1863. 
Our experience in advertising in Tut WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
has satisfactorily proved to us that it is one of the best me- 
diums for advertising in the country. We have often re- 
ceived what we know to be direct returns for it, and are 
only surprised that more do not avail themselves of your 
wide circulation. Yours very truly, 
WALKER, SE & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


New-York, Dec. 11, 1863. 

Several years of quite constant use of the ‘book’ advertis- 
ing columns of THE TRIBUNE has satisfied me that — 
no other paper can a larger class of intelligent buyers be 
addressed, 

I have also found THE WEEKLY, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent high rates charged for space, a most economical, as 
well as sure, means ses ae large numbers of energetic 
men, and securing their services as agents. 

*“"'N. C. MILLER, Publisher of Subscription Books, 
New-York. 











Boston, Dec. 9, 1863. 
We consider THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE one of the best me- 
diums for advertising our publications, Notwithstanding its 
seemingly high Chatase, bg wane ree. prc ag ty 
one of the cheapest an est means which 
public, . OLIVER DITSON & CO. 





EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS, 
No. 473 Broadway, New-York, Dec. 10, 1863. 

I am disposed to speak in the most emphatic terms in ref- 
erence to my appreciation of both Taz DarLy and WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE, especially THE WEEKLY, 88 an advertising medi- 
um, receiving, as I do,a large number of letters each day, 
sometimes amounting to three or four hundred. I find a 
large proportion of them refer directlyto THE TRIBUNE, 
notwithstanding my advertising embraces all the leading 
papers in the country. I cannot, therefore, do otherwise 
than attribute the increase of my business in a large degree 
to the publicity secures = Rad saad paper. 

espectfa you 
peetiany YOMIME, DEMOREST. 





THE PROFIT OF ADVERTISING—A BUSINESS MAN'S 
EXPERIENCE, 


We found the following letter from Mr. A. MorTON, in 
Tuk New-YoRK TRIBUNE, a few days since. Mr. someee, 
as ig well known, is the manufacturer of the celebrated Gol 
Pens advertised in our columns, He is one of the most ex- 
tensive and judicious advertisers in the ane and we 
would respectfully onnea ideas on that subject to our 
business men. We do this recognition of the value of 
Tue NEW-YORK TRIBUNE as an advertising medium, and 
only add that. we have reason to believe that in proportion 
to the expense required, an ogually prodeh é result has been 
secured from his advertising in The Express. We give the 
letter as it appeared in THE TRIBUNE.—[ Rochester 88. 

Mk. GREELEY—My Dear Sir: You have done a great 
deal of work for me in the way of advertising, for which you 
have been paid so far as accounts current are concerned, 
But I owe you another obligation, which dollars and cents 
will not pay. Through your advice, and yours alone, I was 
led to advertise. For ten or eleven years I had carried on a 
fair business without advertising, and no man in my a 
was ever out of work, except as a matter of favor to him, 
until the commencement of the present hard times. On the 
very day of the first ¢all of the President for Volunteers, 
having a large stock of goods on hand, I seepyes - manu- 
factory and remained idle for nine months, trie 
tising, at first in a small way, I found that paid. At th 
of three months I increased the amount more than ten 
using a great many papers, many of them_ pretty liberally. 
and for the last five months have advertised more extensive- 
ly than, perhaps, any other concern in the country. My men 
are again busily at work on full time, although since Decem- 
ber last I have changed my system of business from six and 
eight months’ credi 








to net cash. I am pow making more ! 


goods, and selling more goods, than at any time since the 
panic of 1857. 

For all this, I am greatly your debtor, and _I wish to say to 
you, and through you to all interested, that I now know that 
advertising pays, I have also learned that advertising ver 
largely brings a much larger per centage of return than ad- 
vertising in the usual way. Permit mealso. in justice to you, 
to say that in my estimation Taz New-York WEEKLY TRI- 
BUNE is the best advertising medium on this continent, and 
although the amount I have expended in other — has 
been vastly greater than that expended in THz WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE, yet were I compelled to choose between this and 
all other papers in which I have advertised together, I would 
prefer THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, as I firmly believe that my 
returns from it have been greater than from them all. 

I think, therefore, that any one having a good article which 
he can sell cheap, and which is or ought to be in universal 
demand, who will fairly try Toe New-York TRIBUNE, will 
not be disappointed in return, except agreeably, 

Very respectfully, your much indebted, 
A. MORTON, 


Address THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau-st., New-York. 


AGENTS WANTED 





TO SELL 
SHERMAN 
AND 
HIS CAMPAIGNS: 
BY 


Col. S. M. BOWMAN, and Lt. Col. R. B. IRWIN. 
1 Vol. 8vo. ; 500 Pages. Cloth, $3.50. 
WITH EIGHT SPLENDID STEEL PORTRAITS, 
AND MAPS, PLANS, &C. 





No other Official and Authentic History.of 
this great Army will be published, for no other 
writers can have access to the private and official papers of 
the several commanders. All such information is furnished 
for this work exclusively. * 

The following letter from Gen. Sherman shows the oficial 
character of the work : 

LANCASTER, Ohio, July 31, 1865. 
C. B. Rictarpson, Esq., 540 Broadway, N. Y.: 

Sir,—Col. S. M. Bowman, an acquaintance of mine since 
1853, and more recently in the service of the U.S., has had 
access to my Order and Letter Books, embracing copies of 
all orders made and letters written by me since the winter of 
1861-2, with a view to publish a memoir of my Life and Ser- 
vices, and no other person has had such an opportunity to 
read my secret thoughts and acts. I believe him to be in 
Possession of all authentic facts that can interest the general 
reader. Iam, &c., W. T. SHERMAN, Major General. 

The volume is illustrated with splendid STEEL POR- 
TRAITS of Maj. Generals SHERMAN, SCHOFIELD, HOWARD» 
SLocum, LoGaN, BLarr, Davis, and KILPATRICK, and with 
a ae pees Maps and Diagrams, furnished by Gener- 
al O. M. Poe, Chief Engineer of the Army, and finely en- 
graved on stone. 

To all who have served, in any capacity, in these brilliant 
campaigns, the work will be invalable; while to all who have 
had relatives or friends so engaged, it will be of absorbing 
interest and value, It is a record of brilliant achievements 
in which every citizen will. feel a life-long pride. 


The Work is sold only by Subscription. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county East of the Allegha- 
nies. Exclusive ereory given, and liberal inducements 
offered. Agents will find the sale of the book universal, for 
every reading man will want a copy. 


For full particulars, Address 


Cc. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
540 Broadway, New-York. 
Agents west of the Alleghanies will address 


Cc. F. VENT & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New England Agents will address 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER. 


Published WEEKLY at Chicago, Illinois, where it has been 
published for a quarter of a century. 

It contains more practical information on WEsTERN AG* 
RICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL matters, than can be 
obtained from any dozen other periodicals in the land. 

&@™~ Its market intelligence and “ Record of the Season” 
convey to the reader the general condition of the crops and 
markets of the country, better than any other medium, 

Its articles are written by the most practical men in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, and Stock Raising. 

( Its miscellaneous department makes it a welcome 
visitor into the homes of both town and country people, 

It will help to grow the best crops, 

It will assist in obtaining the best prices for them when 
grown, : 

It will give reports of Agricultural Societies and meetings, 
It will give the most reliable information about setti 
out and taking care of Fruit Trees, with reports of Horti- 

cultural Societies in the West. 

It will give information concerning the best breeds of 
Stock and how to treat them when sick and well. 

Western Farmers consult your interests and take the 
PRAIRIE FARMER, 

The price is only $2.00 per year, the same as before the war. 
Subscriptions bey’ commence at any time, and club papers 
sent to as many different offices as desired. 

A good, active Agent wanted at every Post Office, where 
we haye not one already established, to whom full particn- 
lars will be given on application, and sample numbers sent, 

Address EMERY & CO., Chicago, Mlinois, 


(Goodrich’s) Garnet Chili Seedling Potatoes 


for seed, at er barrel, atR. R, Ad 
D CONGER, Wolcott N.Y. ee 








| American Bird Fancier.......... Serrererrre) eee evccccese 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mall, post-paid, on receipt of the price, These 
prices are positively good only to October 1st.] 


Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture... .cccorssesseccsdeosG l 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book........ bab asseeeee 1 
Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals.... .............. 1 


American. Rone :‘Culturist,...5...5...0cccsc.sccscosecesecce 
American Weeds and useful Plants 
Art of Saw Filing. ...(Holly) a 
Hatey’s Froit Gardae. 3... co.550k..i dos decedsi wicks oe 
Beecher’s (Henry Ward) Fruit, Flowers and Farming.. 
3ement’s Ponlterer’s Companion 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ...... 
Bluke’s Farmer's Encvclopedi 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy....... 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual, 
Sridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistan 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor,. 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide........ acts teres 
Rrandt’s Age of Horses (English and German) 
Breck’s Book of Flowers........ ..ceseees 
Browne's Field Book of Manures. 

Buist’s Flower gues Directory.. 
Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener, 
Burr's Vegetables of America 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower's Gu 
Cobbett’s American Gardener..... 
Cole’s (S, W.). American Fruit B 
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Ot et et 


Cole's Veterinarian......... eeccces 
Colman’s Agriculture........ eoece 
Copeland’s Country Life....... .. 
Cottage Bee-Keeper OE ee 
Cotton Planters’ Manual (Turner),....... 


= 


Duadd'’s Modern Horse Doctor 
Dada's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor 


Dog and Gun (Hooper's)...........ccececccsses 

Downing's Landscape Gardening (new Edition 

Downing’s Cottage Residences. _ Pty Sos 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. . 

Eastwood on Cranberry. ..............seseceees 

Elliott's Western Fruit Grower's Guide,....... 

Employment of Women—By Virginia Penny... 

Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. . 

WIE OED oabacadat caciscescsvarvasce eeccvee 

French's Farm Drainage .. ....... 

Field's (Thomas W,) Pear Culture 

i ee era 

Flint (Charles 1.) on Grasses...........cceee seccee ee 

Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming .................. 

Faller’s Grape Culturist..... ccccccccccccccscces weabes 

Fuller's Strawberry Culturist.............cccssscsece 

Goodale’s Principles of Breeding... . 

Gray's Manual of Botany and Lesson 

Gray’s How Plants Grow............... 

Guenon on Milch Cows............ 

Hall's (Miss) American Cookery........ 

Haraszthy Grape Culture, &¢, ...... ....ccccocccssssooce 

Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain..... ..... 

do, do. do. do, colored plates... 

Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers....... eescosocecseccee 

Hints to Riflemen, by Cleveland... 

Holly’s Country Seats.......... 

FRG COO oio.oc6 dss secs cccudncsmeecasctne eeccce eeeceres oe 

How to Buy a Farm and Where to Find Oné,,....... ee 

Insect Enemies of Fruit Trees, (Trimble)... ... 

Jaques’ Fruits and Fruit T 

Jennings on Cattle, Sheep, &c......... 

Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry............. peenewae 

Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry........ 

Kemp’s Landscape Gardenring........... ie@a<=caedasaesen 

Langstroth on the rn J Bee betchocococcee 
Loudon’s (Downing's) Ladies’ Flower Garden.......,. 

Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses......... Deedoceee ee. 

Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry,............. epee 

Liebig’s Modern Agriculture........ sececebeccoesic 

Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry............ pcagane a 

Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Florses ..........-ee00- ee ae r 

Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson and C, L, Flint. 

Mayhew's Lilustrated Horse Doctor 

Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Management........... .. 

McMahon's American Gardener Fees 

Miles on the Horse's foot.. 

Morrell’s American Shepherd.............. ee 

My Farm of Edgewood.......... 

National Almanac and Annual Record......... 

Neill’s Practical Gardener....(Pardee)........ 

Norton's Scientific Agriculture ......... 

Olcott’s Sorgho and Imphee..... . 

Cree GONG. occsnccsecccoccconsveace 

Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) 60c 

Pardee on Strawherry Culture ..........00 serccseceeess 

Parsons on the Rose OPO See Reo Be 

Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves.. .. 

Pedder'’s Land Measurer...........s00+6 eooee 

Quinby's Mysteries of Bee keeping... 

Rabbit Fancier.............+6. 
Zandall’s Sheep FRGSDOTIATY. 00.0 sce. cee ee paweege 
2andall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... ........0.s006 
tand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden............. anne 

Richardson on the Dog., .. .. ..sse.-+6 

Rivers’ OTGhGlG TONG co<ccinscssccccccemnscacccsian ouape 

Rural Affairs....(bound)....2 Vols....ench....... .ssee. 

Saunder's Domestic Poultry....paper, 30 cts...bound., 

Saxton's Farmers’ Library..set of 3 Vols..morocco..... 


Ld ed el el el ol el ee | 


8 in one Vol... 
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do do do do 3 Vols..cloth....... ° 
Schenck's Gardener's Text Book........-+++.-ee00% coos 
Shepherd's own Book........ Ccvccceccscese veee oeced 
Skillful Housewite ———_scsseccceee coceecreecs oe 
Smith's Landscape Gardenin aicnanane “ 


Spencer's Education of Children,.......++. © me 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book... mary 
Templeton's Mechanic's Pocket Companion...... ee 
Ten Acres Enough.. _.........,-- katie dae: Ee 
Thaer’s (A. D.) A an ogy of Agriculture......... 
Thomas’ Fruit Culturiat. ...........0eeeee--e 
Thompson's Food of Animals,..........++0++ 
Pobassd Camere ...6...425 aecces s+ <c0ccdec 
‘Todd's (S, E.) Young Farmer's Manual....... 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs......... dad 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages........ ere ee ee 
Villas and Farm Cossagen. (Cleavelend and Backus)... 
Walden’s Complete Sofi Culture ...........cece0 eessere e 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens. ...........++- 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture.............. 
Watson's American Home Garden .......... 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making). 
Wheat Plant (John Riipperts coos vee 
Woodward's Country Hoimes...........++ 





Woodward's Graperies.......... eveee 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse .. 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle..... eve 


VOUNGt OF th@ HOR. ......-cccccesce 
Youstt.on Sheep .......-..00--s-00 . 
Youmans’ Household Science < ee 
Youmans’ New Chemistry......ccscsseeceseseccense+seves 
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HO! ror 1866! 


VOLUME TWENTY-FIVE! 
A Quarter of a Century ! 


SOMETHING EXTRA FOR 
Agriculturist Recruits. 


The War isover. Theswords are giving place to 
plow-shares. Half of the million Soldiers who have 
saved the country, are returning to the peaceful 
pursuit of tilling the soil. From this time on, we 
suppose there will be about five million men en- 
gaged upon Uncle Samuel’s Great Farm. Every 
man of them desires to make his work the most 
effectual and profitable possible. Clod-hoppers 
will plod on like so many oxen, getting perhaps 
only their daily rations for hard toil. The best 
thinkers, those who make the best plans, who 
learn most from others and thus become the most 
skillful, will turn their labor to the best account, 
and receive the largest returns. Every man of the 
five millions ought to be observing, reading, and 
studying about his business. A single hint may 
yield him many dollars. For example, we know a 
farmer who was sowing two ten-acre fields of wheat. 
When one was finished, a single hint about prepar- 
ing the seed, contained in half a dozen printed 
lines in his Agricultural paper, gave him five extra 
bushels of wheat per acre on the second field, 
worth over sixty dollars, cash. ‘ Reading farmers 
are in the way of getting such hints, and every 
cultivator of a farm, or even of a garden plot, 
should read all he can about the best crops, and 
best modes of culture, Though he adopt nothing 
he reads, yet his mind will be kept active, and he 
will devisenew and more profitable plans of his own. 


Of the five million cultivators, only about 
One Hundred Thousand receive and read the 
Agriculturist regularly; and only about as many 
more, altogether, take and read other similar 
journals. What are the other four millions eight 
hundred thousand cultivators thinking of ? We 
believe the two hundred thousand reading, think- 
ing farmers make more real profit, and certainly 
enjoy their work more than all the other class. 

What would be the effect if, for one year only, 
every cultivator in the land should become a reader 
of papers and books devoted specially to his own 
pursuit! Why, it would add millions upon mil- 
lions to the products of the country. It would 
give each of them something more to think of du- 
ring the hours, and days, and weeks of hard toil, 
and they would be so much happier. It would 
dignify their calling, and make it more interesting 
and attractive to their sons, 


Can we not do something towards securing this 
desirable end? If every reader of this and other 
journais would induce at least one more brother 
cultivator to become a reader, that would count 
something towards the result. The Publisher of 
the Agriculturist has been abundantly satisfied with 
his own subscription list for a year past, yet in 
view of such grand results, he would willingly 
take in an extra business partner or two, and 
double or quadruple the steam presses, so as to 
provide for a quarter or a half million of subscrib- 
ers. And there are several other good journals to 


s 





—all doing good service, and all of which ought to 
have ten times their present circulation. We hope 
they will all realize this during the coming year. 
As for the Agriculturist, we will take all new 
subscribers that come in for 1866, and begin to take 
them NOW, without extra charge! (See below.) 


By the way, our next volume, the 25th, willjust 
complete a quarter of acentury! Would itnot bea 
pleasant thing to have ten thousand subscrib- 
ers for each year, or 250,000 in all? That would 
be only one in every twenty of the five millions 
that ought to read such a journal. We don’t ask 
for 80 many, but will take them if they come, and 
provide well for them. If our present readers say 
80 many shall be secured, it will be done. As 
every new reader, coming in now, will be an addi- 
tional helper in the work, and also as a special bo- 
nus or premium to the first recruits to our great 
army of peaceful workers, we make the following 
offer, 

TO WIT: 

Any new subscriber sending in this month the 
regular subscription price for volume BS, will receive 
the Agriculturist for all of 1866, and also the last three 
months of this year, without any extra charge therefor. 

Sufficient time given after the close of this month 
for responses to this offer to come from the Pa- 
cific States and Territories, and other distant points. 

Will our readers please make this offer known to 
all their friends and neighbors, and invite all to em- 
brace it? As fast as the names arrive this month 
(September,) we will enter them right down in our 
books from Oct. 1st, 1865, to the end of 1866, or 15 
months, Note that this offer is only for September. 








(Business notices—$1 25 per agate line of space.) 





East Penn’a Agricultural School. 


COLLEGE FARM, Gwynedd, Montgomery Co., Pa., 
affording thorough professional training in the principles 
and practice of Agriculture, including the Surveying and 
Mapping of Farms, Chemical Analyses of Soils and Fer- 
tilizers, Veterinary Practice, etc. The farm of 175 
acres, which is unsurpassed in the State for beauty, sa- 
lubrity, and general adaptedness to purposes of Agricul- 
tural Education, is 18 miles from Philadelphia, by the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Autumnal Session begins Sept. 11, 1865. Applicants 
must be at least 16 years of age, and must possess some 
knowledge of both algebra and geometry. For Circulars 
address ALFRED L. KENNEDY, M.D., Pres. Facul- 
ty, Polytechnic College Box, Philadelphia P. O. 





Adirondac Grape Vines. 





1 Year, No.1, Very strong, each $2.(0: doz, $18.00 
_ “ 2, Strong, ae. - 5.00 
te “ 1, Very strong, we | lied 00 
_ Rihed “ 2, Strong, “* $3.00; “ $23.00 
Sale “ 1 Pruned forfruiting, “ wo; “ .00 
B.32 2 “do do “ $5.00; “ 00 


Also, Iona, Israella, Allen’s Hybrid, Concord, Hartford Pro- 
lific, Creveling, Cuyahoga, Delaware, Diana, Maxatawney, 
Miles, Rebecca, Rogers" Nos. 1, 3, 4, 15, 19, 38, Sherman, Tele- 
graph, Union Village, Yeddo. 

Superior Vines at the lowest prices. Sent securely packed, 
by Mail or Express, as desired. Send for Trade Circular 
and Descriptive Catalogue. Address 

JOHN W. BAILEY, Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


@rAN DARD PEARS, 2to4 years, very 
strong and fine. Good assortment of varieties, 

DwakF Pranks, 2 to3 years, Very stocky and strong. 

APPLES—STANDARD and DwakrrF, thrifty. 

CHERRIES, 1 and 2 years. PLuMs, 2 and 3 years, 

PracuEs, 1 year, 

SMALL FRUITS.—AGRICULTURIST, and other Strawber- 
ries, EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, &C. 

We have paid special attention to the cultivation of the 
New Harpy Grapes, and offer strong, well-grown plants 
of Ilona, ADIRONDAC, and IsRaRLLa, by the 100 or 1000 at 
low rates, Also, DELAWARE, CONCORD, DIANA, REBECCA, 
ALLEN'’s HyspeRibd, HARTFORD PROLIFIC, RoGERS’ HYBRIDS, 
CREVELING, and nearly all the valuable kinds, Also a 
splendid lot of DELawarkE and Diana Layers, many of 

tem with 6 feet bearing wood, 

Address with stamp, for Price List. 
& BRONSON, GRAVES & SELOVER, 
Washington-st., Nursery, GENEVA, N. ¥. 








BOYS. AND GIRLS. 


A New CHILp’s PaPper.—We have received two com™ of 
“The Little,Corporal,”? a monthly paper for ch: 
dren, the publication of which has been commenced at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, by ALFRED L. SEWELL. Judging from these 
sp2cimens, it is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in 
America, Its whole appearance is in capital taste, and there 
is evidence in it that its editor has rare tact in catering for 
the wants of the little ones, Each number contains sixteen 
pages of quarto size, beautifully printed. This affords room 
for a great deal of matter, of which an excellent variety is 
given in prose and poetry. The enterprise deserves to bea 
decided suceess. A specimen number will be sent en the re- 
ceipt of ten cents by the publisher, or the paper will be fur- 
nished a year for one dollar. A beautiful steel engraving, 
called “The Children’s Portrait of President Lincoln,” ts 
sent as a premium to subscribers,—Roxbury [fass.] Jour- 
nal, Aug. 5, 1665. , 





Now Ready. 


THE PRAISE OF ZION. 


A new Collection of Music for Singing Schools, Choirs, 
Musical Conventions, and the Home Circle, containing a 
system of Musical Notation ; a variety of Exercises, 
Songs, Glees, etc., for ‘School and Choir Practice; an 
extensive Collection of Hymn Tunes, with a large as- 
sortment of Sentences, Anthems, and Chants. By SO- 
LON WILDER and FREDERIC S. DAVENPORT. 

The publishers cal! attention to this new work with 
much confidence, that it will prove one of the most attrac- 
tive and practicasiy useful works of its class, given to the 
public in man’ years. Its contents are characterized by 
fresliness, variety, and real merit ; and have been drawn 
from many eminent sources, American and European. 
The best old tunes are included with a rich collection of 
new music. Sent free by mail for the price $1.50. To 
promote its examination and introduction, we will send 
a single copy to any teacher or choir-leader, on receipt 
of seventy-five cents. 

MASON BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New-York. 


Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. 

Courses of Agricultural Instruction, including the Prac. 
tice of Agriculture and Horticulture, Agricultural Chemistry 
and Physiology, Principles of Breeding and Feeding, Inju- 
rious Insects, Rural Economy, Forestry, French and German 
Languages, &c., &c. Open Sept. 13th, 1865. For detailed Pro- 
gramme, apply to Prof. GEO. J. BRUSH, New Haven, Conn, 


Help for Mothers. 


Dr. Brown’s BABY TENDER relieves the mother, 
pleases and benefits the child. Is giving universal satis- 
faction. See full description and Mr. Judd’s endorse- 
ment in Agricu/turist, Dec. No., 1864. Send for Circular 
to J. T. ELLIS, $39 Broadway, New York City. 











Churning Made Easy! 


It is found that by attaching the dasher of the good old- 
fashioned dasher churn to the handle-frame of the cele- 
brated DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER, and using the 
Washer itself as a seat, churning is rendered 


Full Five Times Easier, 


than the usual way of operating the dasher. 
[GF See Advertisement elsewhere in this paper. 





New Canaan Nurseries. 


The Subscribers have their usual Nursery Stock for Sale, 
including a large and superior stock of Apple Trees, Also, 
Hartford Prolific, and Concord Grape Vines. Address 

STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 





American Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household, 


A THoROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growigg FIELD CROPS : oncHarD 
and GARDEN FRUITS; oaRdEn VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; treks, PLANTS. and FLowErs for the 
LAWN or YARD: careof DOMESTIC ANIMALS. ete., 
and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS—with an interesting, 
instructive deparunent for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 

The Editors are all practical, WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
country—it is for the whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


TERMS (in advance): $41.50 per year; Four 
Copies one year for $5 3 Ten Copies one year for $12} 
Twenty or more Copies one year for $1 each. 

Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 


Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents a 
quarter, if paid in advance at the office where it is received. 
Address communications to the Publisher and Proprietor, 


ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, New-York City. 





